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The only Complete and Authorized 
Penmanship Editions of the 


A neat legible business style of writing is regarded ruts 

asa most desirable accomplishment, especially to young W RR \ f W } ign a Pr § i ( ott 
people about to enter upon a business career. Facility ‘ 
in this direction not infrequently opens up to its poss. 1 ' 
essor avenues of usefulness that would otherwise be With HOTES by Poster Rirk 
been inaccessible. Fortunately the former difficulties of 2 
obtaining proficiency in writing have, in these latter days, 
been smoothed away by the efforts of a few enthusiastic ‘eo 
teachers and authors, through the instrumentality of Just Issued: Student’s Edition. 
the various standard series of Copy Books. Those most IN FIVE VOLUMES. 


generally in use and uniformly satisfactory are the 


ri he P- Dunt & Scrib EACH VOLUME SOLD SEPARATELY. 
Spencerian, the Payson, nton cribner, 
better known as the P.. D.. & S8.; the Eclectic THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO. rvol. - $1.00 


Series, Appletons’ Standard System, Barnes's HISTORY OF FERDINAND and ISABELLA. 


I vol. - - 1.00 
National and Harpers’ New Copy Books. CONQUEST OF PERU AND MISCELLAN- 
These books are marvels of the penman’s and the en- 


: : IES. 1 vol. - . - - 1.00 
graver’s skill and all embody the expert teacher’s 
methods of instruction, They are all published by the THE REIGN OF CHARLES v. “ vol. pad 


American Book Company, the principal educational THE REIGN OF PHILIP Il. 1 vol. - y pet 


publishers of America and the largest in the world. meteetmemeial rit ae pt “i eilt top : . : “ye 
Section 5 of the Company’s Descriptive List contains full ‘ “ Half calf gilt top oe ' : 19.90 
information in regard to these books. Teachers are . ’ } 

invited to send for this Section and to correspond with 
the Company on all matters pertaining to books for For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 


their schools. the Publishers, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


le American Book Company. J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMP ANY, 


715 and 717 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


D0 NT FORGET duce pencils quite as good as of 16 cents in stamps. 
e | foreigners. 


Don’t forget that you should 
hash temteunr aoack. Don’t forget that Dixon’s|mention THE N. ¥. SCHOOL 
Don’t forget that a good pencil “American Graphite” pencils are | JOURNAL when you send for the 

is cheaper than a poor one. made in America and by Ameri- samples. 

Don’t forget that pencils are aay mae'r’ Apereame. | Don’t forget that Dixon's pencils 
made in different degrees of hard-| Don’t forgetthat Dixon’s pencils have smoother and tougher leads 
ness. are used in more schools and col-|than any pencils made. 

Don’t forget that different paper leges than any other pencils. | 
require different pencils. Don’t forget that if your stat- DON’T FORGET YOUR 


Don’t forget that you are an|ioner does not keep Dixon’s pen-| 
American in America. cils, samples worth double the) DIXON. 


Bans DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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ANDREWS m’F’C Co., 
Manufacturers of the only 


DOVETAILED SCHOOL FURNITURE 


IN THE WORD 


ANDREWS 

Globes, Tel- 
lacians, 
Mape,Charts 
of ali kinds, 
Black bo«rds 
Dustless 
Frasers and 
Crayons. 


Just Issued.—New anda Large Senes AN- 
DREWS RELIEF MAPS. 
Andrews M’f’g: Company, 


74 & 76 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORE 
Ardrews & Co.. 215 Wabesh Ave., Chicago 





Bank, Charch, Schowl, Lodge, and Office 
Furnishings. 


American Desk & Seating Co., 
270-272 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Til. 


en tne for Catalogues. “Do not al t spevenpeny ee 
us before placing your order; we ‘ay oan plenee you 





A REVOLUTION 
—AND— 
A REVELATION 
Self Folding School Seat, 
THE 
PERFECT 
AUTOMATIC 


Over 90.000 sold 
and shipped in 1890 


——. by ny 8.Government. Complete Catalogue 
Rapids School Furniture Co., 
4 Raat 1th Mth St.., New York, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





The National School Furnishing Co.’s 


NEW HAND POWER DYNAMO 


FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 


National School Furnishing Co., 


141-143 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 
MENTION THIS PAPER. 


THE “ORION” DESK. 


PATENT V. 
Crown Fastening. Best Shaped and most 
durable desk made. Guaranteed for 
Ten Years, 


G2 BEND FOR CATALOGUE. 43 


SCHOOL FURNISHING CO., 


BLOOMSBURG, PA. 
11 E. 14th 8t.,N.Y. 1124 Arch &t., PHIL, 


Manitowoc MT'g. Co 


Manitowoc, Wis., 

MANUFACTURERS OF 
The Cele- 
brated 


“OXFORD” 


AUTOMATIC 


eon SCHOOL DESK. 


Also large Dealers in all 


kinds of School —y —All Desks warranted for 10 
years actual use in School-Room. 





rite for 
gute before 





Tarr’s Noiseless Pointer. 


Has Rubber Tip and Suspending Ring. The vy Noise- 
less School Pointer made. Sample, tpaid, 2 cents. 


Cifford’s Air-Tight Ink Well. 
The ouly Air-Tight Ink Well made. Can be 
tached to any school desk. Sample, Postpaid, 
School Pen and Pencil Cane. 
Can be attached to any school desk. Sample, 25 cents. 
DUSTLESS CRAYONS, ERASERS, GLOBES, MAPS, 
CHARTS, SLATE and COMPOSITION BLACK- 
BOARDS, & STANDARD SCHOOL SHADES, 
Descriptive Cirewlars and Prices upon application. 
W. A. CHOATE & CoO., 
General School Furnishers, 
24 STATE &T., ALBANY. N. Y. 


61 Bast 13TH STREET, 5 SomeRseT STREET 
New York«k Crry. Boston. 





NATHANIEL JOHNSON, 
Manufacturer of 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURNITURE 


Reversible Settees for Sunday-Schools, 
Pews for Churches, Pulpits, etc., 
127 CLINTON PLACE, 
W. 8th St., near 6th Ave., NEW YORK. 


SCHOOL & CHURCH FURNITURE. 


A.C. ELLIOTT & CO., Bellefontaine, 0. 
EASTERN OFFICE: 
9 West i4th Street, NEW YORK. 


J. M. OLCOT, Manager 
&~ Also Dealers in General School Supplies. 





"|SIDNEY SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., 


JOHN LOUGHLIN, Proprietor, 
SIDNEY, OHIO. 


MANUFACTURERS _¥ THE 
CELEBRATED 


Fashion Sch'l Desk 


p, The Best in the Worid. 


Adopted by more 
schools ana acade- 
mies than any other 
desk made. Over 
2,000,00" in daily use. 

Vv desk war- 
ranted for ten years. 


all erry af School _—— pon yp a OY Perens 


on application. Agents Wanted. 


THE PREMIER CAMERA 





is THE Best IN MARKET. 
Simple of Manipulation. 
Plates or Films are used. 
The Shutter Is always set. 


PRICE $18.00. 
Send for Catalogue and copy of Modern Photography. 
We MAKE ALL KINOS OF CAMERAS. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL COMPANY, 
21 S. Water St., ROOHESTER, N. Y. 








DSrsaxers, Dratoevuss, E Cc 
Tus DsWrrr Pusisnine Hovsa, Sete St. Bee Bod. 








SARGENT'S a BOOK-CASE. 





a satisfacto 


AT LAST 





Book-Case 
duced, suita Ble to the demandsot 
it Ball 


objections. No sticking 

and ou sian up. gl ry sioce 
Quote N. Y, ScHOOoL JOURNAL. 

SARGENT MANUFACTURING CO., 

814 Broadway, NEW YORK, or MUSKEGON, MICH 


has been pro- 
pay ah 


a 
free. 





ESTERBROOKS PENS 


LEADING elas NUMBERS 


FOR SALE BY ts oo 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO, 


26 John Street, Mew VYark. 
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VALUABLE BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS 








PRACTICAL ELOCUTION HANDBOOK OF PRONUNCIATION 
By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A. 
raat ne oc ta cen | RA ae ET 
tnt of te cnebonnive, end ip sheotuncly tree. trom book is adupted to the wants of 
ly to) - 5 -- lerarlaaeed |} — ¥¥ apd priate 
300 pages, cloth, $1.25. 150 pages, cloth, 50 cents. 





CLASSIC STORIES 
By Dr. EDWARD BROOKS, A.M., Superintendent of Philadelphia Public Schools 
THE STORY OF THE ILIAD THE STORY OF THE CDYSSEY 


370 Pages. Cloth. Illus. $1.25. Cloth. Illus. $1.25. 
The « bject of these yumece is to present to fom. prope a an ‘tateresting story which will be 


with pleasure and at the same time cultivate a taste eemarane 5 and to give a popula 
abet ton of the famous works of Homer, thus affording Snepinp- oes to the grandest poetica! 


structure of all 
Liberal terms in quantities. Special inducements fur school introduction. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1020 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


BUY 


BRADLEY'S FACSIMILE BUSINESS 
FORMS AND PRACTICE BLANKS. 


The set of Busrvess Forms includes Receipts, Note, 
Checks, Drafts, Certificate of Deposit, Itemized Bill of 
Goods, Monthly Statement, Telegrams, Stock Certificate, Coupon Bond and Business Letter. All of 
these forms are beautifully engraved and lithographed on superior paper, and bear the endorse- 
ments which appear on business paper that has actually passed through the banks and been 
returned vo the makers. They are attractively put up in an envelope and sell for 530 cents, postage 
4cents. THE PRACTICE BLANKS are printed from tke same pilates as the Facsimile Forms, but 
spaces are left tor loca] names and dates, and the pupils are expected to make a'l the indorse- 
ments required, as the blanks are passed from hand to hand. THe BLANKS include Receipts, 
Notes, Individual Checks, Company Che~ks, Certified Checks and Drafts. They are sold in packages 
of 50 of a kind, for 10 cents, postage, 3 cents. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, No. (G) 1102 enna oy a 
INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. | 


=e een earned ot see and delight hy 44 one car." MELSON. 
Virgil, Covsar, stonate, Otere, Sabet, Goi, Juvena, igeatuly 10 9 Tied, Gospel of Si. John, and 














ty Leoetteel dal Tam iniis dntin Grammer : etapte’ to the Satetineer Sesids ef Clndhins, 
and to all other syxtems to Teachers, 1.10, 


Frost's A merican Speaker, Pinnock's School Histories, Lord's School 
Huta Mane vaste of ap en An tree. Send for terms and new catalogue of a)! our publications 


TYPEWRITERS. |—PzN#s|_P00T POWER MACHINERY, | 


and metal work. 
Scroll *aws, Cir- 








like establishment in the world. Frst-class 
Instruments at haif —. 


Second-hand prices. Un- cular Saws, etc. 
prejudiced advice given on all makes. Machines sold Specially adap- 
eed. Any fastroment menufactu Camaltion a pels priv itewe ae al 

: EXCHANGING 4 SP Ws 


to ex Instru 
tion book and &pcking box free. Wholesale prices to MANUAL ‘RAINING S8CHCOLS, 
— pp. and Special In- 


alers. Two 40 pp.) illustrated catalogues 





31 Broadway, New York. 


eadquarters: | 300 Waban hv. Chicago 
. W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO., 
- bs, sat Av. @ 1l Ruby Street, Rock Forp, Itt 


EAGLE STANDARD PENCILS. 
EAGLE No 2: eee 
STAN DARD , SPECIAL GRADES. 
PENCILS. re 0 Pe Nast roe Ariss 


solicited. Samples sent on a. 
EAGLE PENCIL CO., 73 Franklin *t., N. ¥ 


KINDERGARTEN srs" } -ze-s2s=--~ 


New Yous 


















WASHINGTON 
LADY TEACHERS | normai Kindergarten Institute, 
Health, Recreation, Schoolroom Exercise For the Training of Teachers, 


at Mrs. Dr. WARD’S $100.0 . pw phy hy hy 


GYMNASIUM [ Uiee Poche, 


104 E. 66 St., cor. Park Ave. | ot of “National Kindergarten Manwal,” “Songs 


Call, or send for circular, 1017 10th Street, WASHINGTON, D. C. 











THE IMPRESSION OF THE WORK THAT RE- 
MAINS IS SOMETHING DELIGHTFUL. 
W. D. HOWELLS. 





I THE LIBRARY OF AMERICAN 
TURE IS THE WASH- — 


LITERA 18 TH 
HAVE} “INGTON MONUMENT 
AMERICAN L 








BEEN 
LOOK- 

ING | HAND 

OVER | YouR 167. 
THE | sUB- 

OBLE] SCRIP The 






VOL- | TION 


UMES |TOO j 

WITH JOFOU Library of 
Hearty | SALES : 
SATIS. meu, of American 
FAC- | mail it . 
rion. | ro us} Literature. | rion.| novus. 
THE | IN EI- IF N 0 


REAT] THER oe SATIS) HON. 














WORK] CASE | ©. C. STEDMAN] pac. | J0HN 
Is |WEEX, AND TORY, | BIGE- 
ADMI- | PRESS BM. RE- | Low, 
BLY] the set TURN] EX- 
DONE.| PRE. | MUTCHINSON. | aT unitea 
JOHN | PAID 1990. OUR | States 
REEN Ito You. expense] MINIS- 
LEAF TER 
WHIT-}| SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION] To 
TIER. AGENTS WANTED. France, 











CHAS. L. WEBSTER & CO., Publishers, 
67 Fifth Avenue, New York. 











English Literature for Schools, 


MILION’S PARADISE LOST. 
Cloth. $1.00; School edition. <_< 
ee. SEASONS, Illustrated. Cloth. 


YOUNG'S NIGHT THOUGHTS. Clot: $1.00 
COWPER’? TASK AND TABLE TALK. 
Cloth. $1.00. 


BACON’S LIFE AND ESSAYS. = $1.00. 

— COURSE OF TIME, . $1.00. 
*, Edited for the use of schools, oy Prof. J. 

R’ Born. Special rates for introduction; the 

set of six volumes sent prepaid on receipt of 

$5.00. Illustrated. 

A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 

751 Broadway, New York. 


THE KIRKWOOD SEWING SYSTEM. 


FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL USE. 
The “School Sewing Practice-Cloth” is used and 
approved in Industrial Schools, from Maine to Cal 
The *“ Sewing Primer™ has become a standard 
text book. Send for circulars. 
Miss L. J. KIRK WoonD, 
125 St. Marks Place, NEW YORK. 


BOOKS ARE VALUABLE! 


If you have any Schoo! Books that are 
not valuable to you, turn them into books 
that are. Send for List of “ Books 
Waned” and terms of exchange. 











Cc. M. BARNES, 
75 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 
4 CENTS FpOST 
EACH PAID. 
A SERIES OF GREAT LITTLE BOOKS, 
eortngen ton mee seee oo Me 


Allen’s Mind Studies. 

Allen’s Temperament in Education. 
Hughes’ Mistakes in Teaching. 
Hughes’ Securing Attention. 
Dewey’s How to Teach Manners. 
Browning’s Educational Theories. 
Calkin’s Ear and Voice Training. 
Autobiography of Froebel. 

Welch’s Talks on Psychology. 
wee Simple Experiments tn 
The Standard Physiology- 


*,* Descriptive catalogue on application. 


B. L. KELLOGG &C0., New York & Chicago. 
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GOLD A as 


MEDAL, nee 


1878. neni sae 
SOLD sv ALL DEALERS manovesour mz WORLD. 


PARIS 
EXPOSITION, 
1889. 


awrney 








SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS 


OF NEW DESIGNS, WITH GOOD WORKMANSHIP. 


LATEST PHYSICAL SCIENCE CATALOGUE. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION IS CALLED TO OUR 


UNIVERSAL ROTATOR—with its THIRTY ACCESSORIES 


— AND OUR — 
SIX SIZES WINCH BICHROMATE BATTERIES; also a new efficient 
Address, HAND POWER DYNAMO, (reversible into a Motor). 


McINTOSH BATTERY & OPTICAL CO., 141-143 Wabas Av., CHICAGO 


MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 


MANIKINS. 


kins that I will TA at N 





I have on hand some 
slightly damaged mani- 
. ya CT cent. less than regular 
prices. - 


soa few ARD GOV'T 


Survey Maps 8 aA LN 8., last oie. and ie 
lutely necessary for reference in schools. 
geaned Orrery and Tellurian shghtly damaged, 
ut will be put in ea order, 

gamers fist price 

less.—A L pb for 
SLOJD I make as ty of, and carvi 
tools for this new method ; in { 
purpose keeping up with the times in all ednca- 
tional supplies, and will furnish anytbing wanted, 
if you want Outline Maps, do not forget the 
bargains [ offer in recent advertisments. 


W. B. HARISON, 3 East 14th St., N.Y. 


The onl renewable blackboard Eraser in the 
market is the ‘* Peerless,”—new felts easily ad- 
—< when old are worn out. Sample, by mail. 


ERFECT 


are here for sal 


Pronounced by thousands the Best Machine for 
OFFICE, HOME AND SCHOOL. 
Makes a Perfect Point and Never Breaks the Lead. 
All Stationers Sell It. | Send for circular. 

Sent prepaid to any responsible business house on trial 
for ten days, for $1.7 Se 
The Perfect Pencil Pointer Company 


sos Mippie Street, Portianp, Mainr 





IMPROVED STEREOPTICONS, 
MAGIC 
LANTERNS and 
LANTERN 
SLIDES, 





Parabolon 
Qil Magic 
Lanterns 
and other Pro- 


For Schools, Colleges and Home Amusement. 


“TT. THOMPSON & CO., Manufacturers, 


13 Tremont Row, BOSTON, MASS. 
Catalogue free. 


for Ministers, Teachers, Lecturers, Exhibitors a 

Heads of Families. Catalogue and nd thformeation tren’ 

J. B. Cone & ¢ CP. I 16 ny N. Y., 
AND 189 SALLE 8r., CHicaGo. 


Blackboard Cloth 








Send for Sample. 


R. H,. GALPEN, 
= 3€E. 14th St., New York. 








Suitable for all classes of buildings 
Can be aed on over old plaster -# 
are especially desirable for Schouls, 
Stores, Churches, Halls, Asylums, and Offices. Send for 
estimates and catalogue to 


A. NORTHROP & CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 





EADERS will confer a favor mentio 
cline se A mes alll by ming THE SCHOOL JoURNAL when 





QUEEN & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Philosophical, Electrical 
oChemical Apparatus, 


densed Cata- 
logue 219. 


A Tonic 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


A most excellent and agree. 
able tonic and appetizer. It 
nourishes and invigorates 
the tired brain and body, 
imparts renewed energy and 
vitality, and enlivens the 
functions. 

Dr. EpHrRam BATEMAN, Cedar- 
ville, N. J., says: 

‘*T have used it for several years, not 
only in my practice, but in my own indi- 
vidual case, and consider it under all cir- 
cumstances one of the best nerve tonics 
that we possess. For mental exhausticn 


or overwork it gives renewed strength and 
vigor to the entire system.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. |. 


Beware of Substitutes 
and Imitations. 


CAUTION :— Be sure the word “‘Hors- 
ford’s"’ is on the label. All others 
are spurious. Never sold in bulk. 











“A luxury for Shampooing.” 
— Medical and Surg. Reporter, Phila. 


Its daily use with warm water clears 
the skin from those disorders 
which prevent a 


GOOD COMPLEXION. 


“It leaves the skin soft, smooth, and su el 
— Medical Standard, Chicago. 


“Wonderfully soothing and healing.’ 
Hell's Journa of Health. 


25 Cents. All Druggists, or 


THE PACKER MFG. CO. 
100 Fulton St. New-York. 
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The business department of THE JOURNAL is on page 232. 
Copyright, 1891, by E. L. Kellogg & Co. 


{ EDITORS. 


The Journal, 1870-1891. 

THE JOURNAL strives to present the important educa- 
tional truth of this day. It is published this week be- 
cause there are important things to be said about edu- 
cation that must be said now, and that cannot wait. 
There has never been a week that there was nota regret 
that want of space forbade the printing of truths waiting 
for utterance. 

Education has been regarded from a high stand-point— 
as the real salvation of the human race. It has not been 
looked at from that low stand-point as furnishing a 
means of getting a living for the teacher. The teacher 
has been regarded as the light bearer of the human 
race, as the one whose mission it is to carry humanity to 
higher levels. The effort has been to clothe the teacher 
with more exalted powers, and to portray teaching with 
the divine radiance that belongs to it and ought to flow 
from it. 

The objective point has been the teacher—the fields 
were seen to be white tothe harvest. The first issue (by 
the present publishers) pointed out that educational ad- 
vancement was only possible by and through the teacher. 
It pressed this thought upon attention in almost every 
issue ; if it ceased, fearing readers would think the editor 
had become a “crank ;” a voice would be heard, “ What 
have you stopped for? Go on.” This usually came 
from the great West—the home of possibilities in educa- 
tion, 

Years passed before there seemed to be any response 
to the urgent plea to the teacher to go forward. At last 
motion was visible ; it has now swelled into a mighty 
revolution, At this period it is apparent more than ever 
that the need of the country is teachers with skill, knowl- 
edge, genius—in fact the best talent of the country. 

THE JouRNAL dedicates itself still more earnestly, if 
possible after twenty-one years of most laborious work, 
to the task of unfolding yet further and more completely 
the truth in education. It is built on a strict plan; with 
a large and competent editorial force as the basis, it invites 
the ablest writers to aid in the exposition of the eight 
departments : (Zxpression.)\—(1) Language. (2) Num- 
bers. (3) Doing. (Knowledge.)—(4) Self. (5) Things. (6) 
People. (7) Earth. (8) Ethics. Thus the “All-Around 
idea” will be made clear in a practical way. And it is be- 
lieved that advancing and thoughtful teachers everywhere 
will welcome a paper that in a plain, scientific, and just 
way unfolds the intricate problems of the school-room. 
Starting out with a firm confidence that the real educa- 
tor is working out the design of the Creator in the creat- 
ure, THE JourNat asks the co-operation in all ways of 
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every man, woman, and child who wishes well-to the 
human race. 
aa) 

If “ University Extension” means anything, it means 
that the opportunities of obtaining a higher education is 
brought to the homes of all who are able to avail them- 
selves of them. It does not mean that “high” lectures 
are delivered before people who cannot appreciate them, 
and into whose ears the words go and directly depart, 
but it does mean hearing, taking in, and inwardly 
digesting. Expansion is weakness unless the means of 
strength is constantly given. A university thatis worth 
a straw is a serious place. Students congregate within 
its walls, not of the namby-pamby, milk and water 
order, but beef eating, stalwart men and women who 
know how to tackle a subject and conquer it. The 
“extension” of the university of London means this, 
and so it has come that its diplomas are worth having. 
Our American extensions should mean all that the 
English extension means. 

In this city the alumnz of Vassar college have organ- 
ized an “extension” which means that they draw their 
checks for an amount sufficient to support several 
capable but needy girls through their entire course of 
study. In Boston a society has been organized “ for the 
purpose of promoting the university education of 
women in Massachusetts,” and its object is to give aid 
directly to women students in higher institutions. 
There are many poor but worthy girls of superior tal- 
ents who would make women of commanding influence 
if they could be aided through a college course. This 
sort of “ University Extension” is worthy of the highest 


commendation. 
ea) 


The growth of facilities for the higher education of 
teachers is one of the marks of this era, and shows that 
we are gradually passing out of the empirical past into 
the professional future. Among these higher schools is 
Clark university, at the head of which is G. Stanley Hall. 
At its recent opening, President Hall said that “ because it 
is new and unhindered by tradition it is free to adapt it- 
self to the state of science, to choose for its staff and 
its fellows the very best men in their prime and 
to put itself securely in the current of the new 
academic life of to-day, to respond to all its pulses and 
to be the first upon the higher plane. It is this that has 
already won us repute throughout the world of higher 
education, which we must labor hard indeed to justify 
and retain. Our work seems more and more to be the 
training of professors. Of over thirty who have left us, 
the majority are in academic chairs, and three who have 
had the appointment of fellow here are now presidents 
of colleges.” 

This means that this university is to make the training 
of teachers its prime work. A hundred years ago this was 
not dreamt of, and fifty rears ago not considered, but 


A em a — ee et tts 








now it is the most proper thing in the world. The 
University School of Pedagogy of this city aims at giv- 
ing the rank and file of the teachers the opportunity of 
becoming professional, and hundreds are availing them- 
selves of the opportunities it offers. All over the world 
teachers are lifting themselves to a higher plane than 
ever before. These things show a decided advance 
over any age inthe past, and prove that those who fail 
to keep step in the march of progress, will be hopelessly 
left behind among the stragglers who will be obliged to 
subsist on what the army throws away. 
> 

It is a fact, as a recent author has shown, that the com- 
ing man will be a woman. Then what sort of a being 
will the coming man be? This is an important question, 
since we are educating our girls to do what it was sup- 
posed, a generation back, only a man could do. Fifty 
years ago Mrs. Willard’s school at Troy, and Miss 
Lyon’s at Holyoke, were only shadows of the coming 
women’s colleges—the Smiths, Vassars, and Wellesleys. 
Just how many more of such schools our country can 
support cannot be told, but it is certain that before fifty 
years there will be fifty at least. But whither are we tend- 
ing? What’s going to be done when women are educated 
into doctors, lawyers, ministers, and all sorts of money- 
making beings. What is to come of home and the patient 
wife, with her face against the window-pane, anxiously 
watching and waiting for her husband’s late or, per- 
chance, early return from “business engagements”? 
Who will mend the clothes, wash the dishes, scrub the 
floors, and knit the socks? The grandmothers are now 
all dead. Will wives be dead also? We are educating our 
girls into what? Time is beginning to show, and if signs 
do not deceive, we must prepare our sons to find good 
old-fashioned wives in some good old-fashioned land 
where girls are trained to make home, and all that per- 
tains to it, the gladdest place on the face of the earth. If 
Greek and conic sections spoil wives, then let Greek and 
conic sections be tied to millstones and drowned in 
the depths of forgetfulness. 

ee) 

There is such a thing as a school and educational at- 
mosphere, such as Arnold created at Rugby, Page at Al- 
bany, Father Taylor at Andover, Hopkins at Williams, 
and Agassiz at Cambridge. President Jordan. mentioned 
this fact in his opening address at the Stanford. univer- 
sity last week and dwelt somewhat at length on its 
importance. Johns Hopkins has a life of its own, so has 
Clark university, and the pedagogical department of 
New York university, and, if the Stanford university be- 
comes a great school, it will be of itself, and so in many 
ways unlike all other schools in the world. Its design 
is somewhat like our New York Cornell university, to 
give opportunities for help to all earnest students, re- 
gardless of previous preparation. So a great many 
special courses have been arranged, and the applicant is 
only required to write an outline of his studies, and a 
little history of himself. 

If this statement -is well composed the student is 
admitted, the idea being that his earnest purpose will 
compel him soon to make up any noticeable deficiencies. 
This plan is a good one if properly guarded, and is 
especially necessary in California. So it comes that in 
this Stanford school one student is nearly thirty-six 
years old. This does not equal the New York univer- 
sity School of Pedagogy, for the average age of the 
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thirteen doctors graduated last June is over fifty, one 
man being to-day seventy-three. The time has come 
when old boys go to school. This new California uni- 
versity permits the student to choose his own work 
provided he foots up fifteen hours every week. 

a) 

The present form of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL is the 
result of very much thought and consultation. It has 
been so apparent that THE JOURNAL is not an ephemeral 
publication like a daily newspaper, but ranking rather 
with the magazines, and like them presented for refer- 
ence and study, that the suggestion has often been made 
by subscribers that a smaller and more compact form 
would make the paper more acceptable. Before making 
this change a good many educators were consulted, and 
it was found that the change was generally desired. 
The sixteen pages now become twenty-four pages; a 
column in the new form has the same material as in the 
old form, so that the matter is the same in both cases. 
As in making this change we have only consulted what 
seems to us the good of the subscribers, we trust 
it will meet with hearty approbation. 

> 

Heroes and heroines are as plenty as ever they were 
in the old days we read of. Last week we printed an 
account of a teacher in this city who probably saved 
many lives, by her steady, prompt action when a need- 
less panic was imminent in her school. 

Last week a ship was wrecked on the California coast, 
and a young woman, having true American grit, sang 
songs of courage and hope all through the stormy night, 
while all on board the disabled ship were in momen- 
tary danger of being washed overboard. Her voice 
was clear and strong, and her manner assuring. Our 
American system of public instruction has done much, 
and may do a great deal more, to encourage the growth 
of such men and women as these. Emergencies show 
of what sort of stuff we are made, but these emergencies 
can be provided for by a proper kind of school dis- 
cipline. 

a 

Teachers who make themselves known as widely as 
possible during vacation are the ones who draw the 
most students from different parts of the country. For 
example, Professor Dudley Allen Sargent, the Harvard 
professor of athletics, is said to be better known in the 
West than any other instructor at Cambridge ; the re- 
sult is that in his special classes he draws students from 
Texas, Dakota, California, and a few even from 


England. 
> 


It is heralded as a wonderful piece of news that there 
is to be no “cane rush” this year at Cornell; in other 
words, the annual war between the freshmen and sopho- 
mores will be omitted. College rowdyism has become, 
from long custom, a sort of common law, and the sopho- 
more who didn’t get a ducking or a caning, or wasn’t in 
some other way maltreated, was not considered a suitable 
person for advancement. It is a matter of congratula- 
tion that college barbarism is giving way before the 
the stronger influences of civilization. 

~< 

The new courses in pedagogy in Harvard, adapted for 
students intending to become teachers, will be conduc- 
ted by Assistant Professor Hanus, recently connected 
with the state normal school at Greeley, Colo. 
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The Scope of Education. 
By Duren J. H. Warp, Pu.D., New York.. 


Education is a very flexible notion. One element in 
it is alone permanent, viz., that the young are to be 
given a body of knowledge. What that body of knowl- 
edge consists of and how it is to be imparted are most 
variable elements. In all times and climes these may 
have been regarded from a conventional and a philoso- 
phic or more absolute point of view. To the simpler 
minds in every land and period the conventional has 
been the only one recognized. 

This conventional education has consisted of two 
general types, having their difference in their origin, 
regarded from the point of view of the believer or advo- 
cate. Thus a body of belief regarding the world and 
man may, under favoring circumstances, spring into be- 
ing and become more or less prevalent, 7. ¢., standard. 
This isonetype. Now, this very “ standardness ” will in 
the next and succeeding ages give it an authoritative 
character, and it becomes conventional in the more 
common sense of the term. The two are distinguished 
from each other in this, that while both are the preval- 
ent view in their respective times, the one is new and a 
product of the age under consideration, and the other is 
received by tradition from the past. So complex and 
manifold are the phases of mind content, that complete 
changes (like that laid down in the statement of principle) 
can scarcely be said to have occurred in Christendom. 
It may, however, be easily illustrated by comparisons 
of that part of education denominated “ Physical 
Science ” as taught previous to the seventeenth century 
(or say since Copernicus, Galileo, and Newton) and that 
taught since. Before the time spoken of men learned 
from standard books that there was a heaven above and 
an earth beneath, that the heavens above were a hollow 
dome and the earth below was a flat surface, that the 
sun and all the bright stars revolved over it as tributa- 
ries. Since Copernicus, they have been taught, by an 
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appeal to plainly observable facts, that the so-called 
heavens are merely atmospheric effects, that there are 
no limiting domes, that there is no up nor down, that 
the world is a sphere, and apparently an insignificant 
orb flying through space in most complex curves along 
with countless myriads of others. 

Let us make clear to ourselves this difference in type 
of what may be called “conventional ” education by a 
few other illustrations. First, we should think of the 
almost entire difference of educational ideals and 
methods put before and applied to the boy Plato and 
the boy Herbert Spencer, the young Aquinas and the . 
young Emerson, or the youth of the early Christain 
times and the youth in our own latest day. Again let 
us consider the notions and ideals of primitive man tens 
of thousands of years ago roaming amid primeval for- 
ests, with those of our ancestors half a century ago. 
With early or savage man the boys and girls were not 
taught Greek and Latin, grammar and mathematics, 
music and French. With our modern progenitors these 
were the ideals, and the method of reaching them was 
the prosy and thorough rote and recitation system 
which had been good enough for their fathers during 
generations past. Of physical science there was little, 
and that little came through the good old reliable text- 
book authorities. Contrast with this the ideals grow- 
ing out of the utterly different conditions and necessi- 
ties of life among primitive peoples in this or remote 
ages. With them, skill in the capture of game or fish 
and deftness in its preparation for eating—these were 
the ends of training. 

Let us look still lower in the scale of conscious being. 
Monkeys give their young most painstaking instruction 
in the arts of climbing, of food getting, and social 
relationship. The hen teaches her chicks to scratch 
and by voice and gesture instructs them to keep an eye 
out for self-preservation. The cat instead of killing 
and bringing in the food for her young, brings it alive, 
and thus gives lessons to the kittens while still very 
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Memorial Hall and High School. 


We present this week a design for a memorial hall and 
English high school building. The hall occupies the 
western end of the building. With the galleries it will 
seat 2,500 people, not including the stage. 

The east end of the building is designed to be devoted 
entirely to the Engiish high school. In the basement 
there are rooms for manual training for boys, besides 
room for the necessary steam plant for power and heat- 
ing. On the first floor are class- rooms for 
English literature, history, language, and | 
mathematics. Each school-room will seat 
from forty to fifty pupils. Wardrobes, after 
most approved pattern by the architects, are 
provided for each room. 

On the second floor are provided class- 
rooms for natural history, two physical labor- 
atories, one lecture room and one apparatus 








room, connected so that they can be thrown into one 
room. On this floor are also library, principal’s room, 
waiting room, teachers’ room, recitation, and toilet 
rooms. 

On the third floor, on the north side of the building, 
there is a large room.for free-hand drawing classes, also 
two rooms for mechanical drawing classes. There is a 
room for an astronomical class, an observatory and 
place for a telescope, two chemical laboratories, and a 
dark room. On this floor is also a large room for a 

cooking school, which would be fitted up with all con- 
veniences. 

The exterior of the building is planned to be of 
brick, with stone trimmings, with underpinning of 
Somerville stone. 

The cost of the building, it is estimated, would 
be about $150,000. The design is made by Messrs. 
Loring & Phipps, Boston. 
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young. All these (and many others could easily be 
cited) are evidence of a tendency felt in all intelligent 
life forms, viz., to begin as early as possible to train the 
young for the life they are later to lead without paren- 
tal help. 

It will be observed that in all cases the scope of the 
training is based upon the objects of the type of life 
under consideration ; and moreover, that as the organ- 
ism takes on higher nature the scope of the training for 
life broadens, 7. ¢., with the increase of relations to the 
external world (through increase of faculties) comes the 
necessity of educating the creature in all those faculties. 
Now if we wish to answer the question, what is the 
scope of education for a human being? we must first 
ascertain by scientific procedure what are his funda- 
mental faculties or possibilities of coming into relation- 
ship with the world ; and then, what is to be his envir- 
onment, what is the sort of world in which he is to live? 
From the foregoing, these should be obvious; for it 
would surely be‘folly to train the child who has Eskimo 
parents and whose life will surely be spent in Barrow’s 
Land, as we would train the child who will pass its life 
in New York or Paris. Again, in Christendom, this lat- 
ter part of the 19th century is a bustling, commercial 
age, changing the modes of life and man’s view of him- 
self and the universe, and it would be no less absurd to 
give to the child who is to live during the next genera- 
tion in Europe or the United States such a training as 
was given to those of the first part of our century. The 
true scope of an education is a variable quantity, 
depending upon the degree of development of the crea- 
ture to be educated, the part of the world in which he is 
to live, and the particular conditions of that part during 
the period which his life in it is to cover. 

I shall not pretend to give an answer to this question, 
the scope of an education, and this for two reasons. In 
the first place, the very principle at stake tells us that 
circumstances, environment, the life to be led, must 
answer to this ; and, again, it is better by far to let each 
do it for himself, aided only by suggestions from his 
own and others’ experience. Let us ask ourselves, then, 
what are the present general conditions of life in our 
latitude in the United States of the last decade of the 
19th century? Surely, a great question, and one to 
which we can scarcely give too much time ! 


* 
A City Incident. 
By E. D. K. 


In New York City, the other day, several barrels, boxes, 
and baskets were taken to a park in one of the poorest 
portions of the city, and opened upon the band stand in 
the center, and the contents poured out. What were 
they? Heaps of country flowers; dahlias, marigolds, 
wild asters, golden-rod, daisies, lady-slippers, and sun- 
flowers. A great pile of glowing, contrasted color, fra- 
grant with the breath of roadside and country garden. 

A small boy, dirty and ragged, stopped and gazed. A 
bunch of flowers was tossed to him, striking him in the 
face. The breath of fragrant country life touched him 
like magic ; with a cry of “Flowers! flowers!” that 
sounded like “ Fire! fire!” in its intensity, he rushed to 
the spot. A crowd of children followed forgetting 
everything but the opportunity of clutching a bit of 
their birthright, so cruelly denied them by fate and city 
environments. There was a wild attack made by the 
gathering mob of these poor children from every quarter. 
Half dressed, hatless, shoeless, with scarce a suggestion 
of cleanliness visible through the rags that had perhaps 
once been in ash-barrels, they stormed upon those stacks 
of flowers as an army would struggle to capture a fort. 
Attempts to secure order were like breaths given to the 
air ; over and above everything rose the cry, “ Mister, 
gimme some! Gimme some!” Mothers came from 
poor tenements with babies in arms, and fringed this 
scrambling mass of hungry humanity, holding out hands, 
that the assistants were careful should not long remain 
empty After an hour, the wave of starving childhood— 
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starving for beauty—rolled back. The flowers were all 
gone. 

Aside from the touching pathos of this scene what 
message does it bring to the teacher? Are poor, sinning 
children bad, all through, when a spectacle like this can 
occur in the heart of city slums? Nothing to steal, or 
eat, or drink, or sell, to tempt them ; only a great heap 
of nature’s beauty thrown within their reach. How 
many country schools are encompassed on every side 
with a wealth of this last gorgeous offering of summer- 
glory, and yet not a leaf or a flower inside the school- 
room? How many are wondering if this or that incor- 
rigible boy or girl Aas any sensitive feeling, or can be 
made to care for school or study? Is there not a world 
of hope to comfort the despondent teacher, in the way 
this class of children responded to the silent invitation 
thus held out, to come back for an hour to innocence 
and naturalness? There sa leaning toward the good 
and the right, buttoned away under every little jacket. 
Who shall find it, and who shall bring the necessary dew 
and sunshine for its growth? How to seek for the hid- 
den-away avenue to the child-soul, is the kind of psy- 
chology needed by every teacher. “ Behold the lilies of 
the field,” has the same suggestive meaning that it had 
on the lips of the Great Teacher, eighteen hundred 


years ago. 
*& 


Letter Writing. 


The art of writing letters is becoming obsolete. Ina 
former generation correspondence was an admirable art. 
but the telegraph and daily paper have about destroyed 
it. Few letters, that are letters, are written to-day. 
Yet there is nothing that will so much stimulate 
thought, and bring into activity practical every-day 
needs as the exercise of this art. A dull, lazy person 
cannot write a good letter. There must be bright and 
original ideas, and the mind must be trained to observe 
what is going on aroundit. The subjects of these letters 
are to be picked up from immediate objects, as clouds, 
sunsets, rainy days, shadows, voices, faces, human 
nature, art, literature ; in fact, from anything with which 
we come into contact, worth writing about. 

It-is the personality about a letter that gives to it its 
charm. When a friend writes we want to know what 
that friend has seen, heard, or experienced. This per- 
sonal charm is not egotism, and it is simply making a 
friend see, hear, and feel what we have seen, felt,and heard. 
In other words, it is putting another in our place. A 
great deal of art is needed to tell a summer exploit. A 
young lady who appreciates fine sunsets wrote this sum- 
mer in a letter to a friend : 

“Last night we had a splendid sunset; it was just too sweet for any- 
thing.” 

This girl needs to learn the art of expression. But 
boys are as much at fault as girls in letter writing, as the 
following scrap from a letter from a lad of thirteen to 
his mother shows. He wrote from the Rocky moun- 
tains and his letter said : 


“We crossed a big mountain yesterday. I tell you it was just bully.” 


The art of writing letters is also the art of using 
words. Some young people, and old ones too, for that 
matter, get certain words in their minds and can’t get 
rid of them. “Splendid” is an example. To some 
people everything is splendid—sunsets, a base-ball game, 
an excursion, a friend, a dinner, a flower, and a book. 
What these word-stricken souls would or could do with- 
out this word it is difficult to determine. Drill in good 
letter writing takes out these words from the volcabu- 
lary and. harmonizes expression; in fact, a thorough drill 
in the art of epistolary correspondence will do more 
than almost anything else to broaden and beautify 
expression, as well as to train the mind to exact habits 
of thinking. 

In school the delightful and useful art of letter-writ- 
ing may be taught in a way to render the exercises 
pleasing and profitable. Let several pupils write an ac- 


count of the day’s doings and let the raciest be read-— 
but this is only one way. 
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Henry Kiddle. 


The death of ex-Superintendent Henry Kiddle, Sept. 
25, at the age of sixty-seven, has an unusual interest to 
those acquainted or connected with the New York pub- 
lic school system. After the founding of this system of 
schools, Hon. S. S. Randall was chosen city superin- 
tendent and Henry Kiddle became his assistant. This 
was in 1856. On the retirement of Mr. Randall in 1870, 
he was selected as his successor. 

Mr. Kiddle become a marked man on his promotion 
to this high position, for he possessed superior intel- 
lectual ability and comprehended the scope of the work 
to be done. The character and unformed condition of 
things in the public schools needed a:man of systematic 
mode of thought, and he brought to it this and other 
needed qualities. A course of study was marked out, 
methods of teaching proposed, and a rigid system of 
inspection inaugurated. In this vast work undertaken 
by Mr. Kiddle, he had an able coadjutor in Mr. Thomas 
F. Harrison, who was his first assistant ; the former was 
the abler in administration, the latter in the science and 
art of instruction. 

The course taken by Superintendent Kiddle raised 
the schools to a high pitch of excellence at the time ; it 
was a system that compelled the teachers to produce 
their “tale of the bricks.” But it lacked in having no 
adequate provision for carrying the teacher to higher 
points of teaching skill; a thing sure to be demanded 
by the progress made in general culture. It was sup- 
posed this would be supplied by the teacher himself. It 
bye-and-bye became apparent that there was a need of 
conference between superintendent and teacher, to lay 
down principles as well as practice. In calling Mr. 
Kiddle’s attention to this defect, he remarked, “I in- 
tended when I became superintendent to assemble the 
teachers ; but as I had arisen from the ranks, I feared 
the step would be misunderstood and so let the oppor- 
tunity pass.” There grew up an antagoism between the 
superintendent and many of the principals and teachers ; 
the methods of Mr. Kiddle were described as “cast 
iron;” there was much chafing at the “results” that 
must be produced under any and all circumstances. 

At the time Mr. Kiddle went into power (and he was 
the power in Mr. Randall’s time) education was mainly 
looked at from the quantity stand-point. Froebeland Pes- 
talozzi were names unknown to the teachers, as well as 
those of Comenius and Basedow ; the authority of Lan- 
caster, whose effort was to give the greatest quantity in 
the least time at the least expense, stood quite high for a 
time, but his influence has almost wholly disappeared, 
while the other four have become stars of the first mag- 
nitude. 

As an exponent of the quantity idea in education, Mr. 
Kiddle deserves the first place ; under his administra- 
tion it was pressed to its utmost limit. Nor is the quan- 
tity idea to be despised. There is a time in educational 
evolution when storing the memory is education; the 
city of New York in 1850 was not ready to consider 
education from the stand-point of 1890. The public 
school system then reflected public thought. It does 
not follow that Mr. Kiddle did not comprehend the deep 
questions of education ; he felt that the laying out of por- 
tions of text-books for each grade to commit to memory 
was the best thing to be done at that time and he in- 
sisted on having that with exactness, and thoroughness. 

New influences began to make their appearance that 
were destined to exert a powerful effect upon the 
schools. The Saturday normal school disclosed the 
need of a systematic study of education in its psychol- 
ogical relations; the gatherings of teachers and the 
discussions were of a notable character ; there was high 
thinking for those days. From that came the splen- 
ndid Normal college whose graduates are now found in 
many of the schools; a wise investment of the school 
funds of the city. It was just as this new educational 
influence obtained a foothold in the public school sys- 
tem that Mr. Kiddle retired from the field. 

In 1879 Mr. Kiddle had arrived at such pronounced 
conclusions regarding spiritualism that he determined 
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to publish a book. To the suggestion that he should 
keep his views secret, he replied in a noble way, “I can- 
not do that; I must be honest, no matter what the 
result is.” He resigned his place and became a leader 
in a new and much despised field of thought. It must 
be said that his conclusions rendered him one of the 
most spiritually-minded men in the city; he felt so 
wrapped in thoughts of his Maker that he wanted to 
utter praise and thanksgiving at every opportunity. 

Mr. Kiddle was a laborious student; and had made 
many attainments; he was an apt and ready writer. 
His revision of Brown’s Grammar gave him a literary 
standing, for he improved the original work. He mainly 
prepared the “Cyclopedia of Education ;” his work on 
astronomy has been considered a most valuable one. 
Being a self-made, self-educated man, educating himself 
after school hours, his attainments were really remark- 
able. He was one of that galaxy of great men, the 
public school system of New York has produced; his 
death leaves but a few still untouched by the scythe of 
the relentless reaper. 

And so he will be better estimated by those who knew 
the sources from which the present public school system 
has emerged. They will comprehend that his services 
in behalf of public education have been of the most val- 
uable character ; he was a layer of foundations and he 
builded them well. For the last two years he has been 
nearly blind, a paralysis of the optic nerve having 
occurred. He leaves a wife, two daughters, and three 
sons. He leaves besides a large circle of friends who 
remember his genial nature and his faith in educational 
work and his confidence in the future. 


* 
Class-Room Notes. 


It was a rainy morning and a number of late children 
came in quietly after the morning hymns were sung. 
The principal said: “Wedonot make such a point of 
punctuality as to discourage children who would be a 
little late from coming at all. Of course we have to 
report them late and it makes a difference in our stand- 
ing, du¢ the schools are for the children! If a mother 
thinks the rain will lessen in a little while she is quite 
right to keep her child at home until the shower is 
over.” 

The teachers of industrial schools say : “ The children 
who come to us could not go to the public schools, be- 
cause many of them could not come promptly in the 
morning ; they may have to get breakfast or care for 
the younger children at home. They are not wanted in 
the public schools.” Iam afraid itis true. Now with- 
out intending to depreciate the corporate schools, for my 
own part, I do not believe in any free school that is not 
a public school. Are we teachers crowding out the late 
children ? 

TWO KINDS OF MODESTY. 


The principal of a primary school was asked to allow 
her class-rooms to be visited by the representative of an 
educational journal. “Oh, I could not consent to that,” 
was the reply, “I do not care for publicity.” It was 
suggested that names need not be mentioned and that 
an account of the work might be an aid to other teachers, 
but modesty was not to be bribed by any possibilities of 
usefulness. The refusal was absolute. 

Another principal met the same request with a cordial 
assent. “I do not court publicity, but you are quite wel- 
come to make any use you can of what is done here,” 
she said going on to give a frank and clear account of 
her methods, the result of great labor and long expe- 
rience. She concluded by saying to the younger and, 
comparatively, quite inexperienced woman whom she 
was addressing : “I should like to know how our work 
strikes you, whether you think it is good and where it 
is open to criticism. You have opportunities for seeing 
advanced educational methods and I should be glad to 
profit by the suggestions you have gathered.” 

This was true modesty; how shall we classify the 
former case ? 
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The School Room. 


OctToBerR 10.—LANGUAGE AND THINGS. 
Octoser 17.—EarTH AND NuMBERS, 
Ocroper 24.—Se_Fr AND Pegop.e. 
OcroseR 31.—Doinc anv Etnics. 


To Teach Position. 


By Lucy A. Herrinc, Avalon, Pa. 


(This lesson is designed to teach the distinctions between over and adove, 
under and below.) 


What did I do, children ? 

“You put the basket under the table.” 

You may do something like that and tell what you did? 

“I put my sponge under my box.” 

When Elmer came into school this morning did any of 
you notice what he did with his hat ? 

“ He put it under his arm.” 

Where were the children in the picture we talked 
about yesterday? “ Under the umbrella.” 

Harold, when you told us about your brood of little 
chicks the other day, I don’t believe you said any- 
thing about how they go to sleep at night. They are 
so little that they can’t fly up on the roost with the big 
chickens ; so what do they do? 

“O yes! I forgot. Why, the old hen just sits down 
and goes ‘cluck, cluck’! and the little chicks come run- 
ning and get right wader her and she spreads out her 
wings and there they are, all huddled under her wings.” 
Like this, Harold? (Téacher sketches this hastily on 
the board to 
the great en- 
joyment of 
the pupils, 
who are thus 
impressed 
that under 
must involve 
the idea of 
covered.) 

Teacher 
writes under 
on board,with 
drill on pro- 
nunciation.) 

James, please pull down that window-shade. 
shade as long as the window? “ Yes, longer.” 

Will it reach quite to the window-sill? “It reaches 
below the window-sill.” 

Look at the clock and the picture. Where is the pict- 
ure? “Itis under the clock.” Does the clock cover 
the picture? Then is the picture wader the clock? 
Which is higher up—the picture or the clock? Now 
if the clock is “above ” the picture, where is the picture ? 
“The picture is de/ow the clock.” 

Find something else that is below. 
eter is below the calendar.” 
below her apron.” 

The picture of the little girl is de/ow the other picture, 
but not under. 

Frank, I notice you have on two pairs of shoes this 
morning ; what do you call 
the outside pair? “Gums.” 

Has anyone another 
name? “Rubbers.” Yes; 
they are made of rubber, 
which is another name for 
gum, but hasn’t some one 
else another name? “ / call 
them overshoes.” Why do 
you call them over-shoes ? 
“Because we wear them 
over other shoes.” 

nies What can you say about 
over, Kate? “I have my apron on over my dress.” 
Jack.—* My coat over my waist.” Jennie— “I hang 
my coat over my hat.” “My mamma wears a veil over 
her face.” 

If those children were under the umbrella where was 
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the umbrella? “The umbrella was over the children.” 

(Write over on the board, etc.) 

Please tell me again where that picture is? If the 
picture is “ below ” the clock, where is the clock ? “The 
clock is adove the picture.” 

What have I done? You have written my name above 
Charlie Brown’s.” You may do something and tell me 
what you did. “I hang my hat up over May’s.” Fred 
may give a statement. “The top of that tree is above 
the vine on the house.” 


You may all hold your hands above your heads. 
(Teacher sketches illustrations on the board to show 
distinction between adove and over.) 

Summing-up :— 

Now who can tell our first new word to-day? 
next one? 
“ below.” 

“ My hand is wader the desk and delow the chair. 

Another. “ The table is wader the cover and delow the 
window-sill.” 

The next word? 
* Above.” 

Who can tell me something using doth of these words ? 
(Teacher writes on the board several names ; children 
hesitate ; but finally a boy starts up with an enthusiastic 
wave of the hand.) “I can think of one.” 

Very well, go to the board and try. “I can put my 
hand over the name at the top which is adove the others” 
(suiting the action to the word). 

That is good. Now, one more. Alice. “ There is 
glass over the face of the clock which hangs adore the 


picture.” 
* 


A First Reading Lesson. 


By A. B. GuitrorpD, Jersey City. 

(Teacher tells or reads the following story, or a similar one, that contains the 
two words wanted for first lesson.) 

Mary Brown had a little brother seven years old. His name 
was Johnny. On the day that Johnny was seven, his mamma 
brought two parcels from the city. One was a large parcel, about 
so long (holding hands apart to indicate). The other was a tiny 
parcel that she could shut out of sight in her two hands (indicat- 
ing). In the large parcel was a present for Mary. In the small 
parcel was a present for little Johnny. 

See if you can tell what Mary’s present was. It could not walk, 
but it had feet and legs. It could not talk, though it had a mouth. 
It couldn’t speak, though it had lips. And it could not hear at 
all, though it had two pretty little ears, one on each side of its 
beautiful head. Then it had long flaxen hair that hung nearly to 
its waist. It could open and shut its eyes, and—yes, I see you 
have found out the name of Mary’s present. 

In the parcel given to Johnny was something that every little 
boy likes to have. It was bright red. There was a string to 
spin it with, and—yes, it was a new top. How pleased the chil- 
dren were with their presents. 

What was in Mary’s parcel ? “a doll.” 

What did Johnny get for a present? “a top.” 

This is what Mary had for her present. Teacher prints or 
writes on the board: 

a doll. 


Hannah may ask me what the name of Mary’s present was. 
“ What did Mary have for a present?” 

(Pointing to words.) a doll, 

Read to me. (Pointing to words.) “a doll.” 

What did Johnny get from him mamma? “a top.” 

Here it is. (Prints or writes on the board): 


The 
Tell me a story. and use both “ under ” and 


“Over.” And the last word? 


a top. 
(Pointing to the words) Read to me. “a top.” 


On these little pieces of paper, are printed, either the name of 
Mary’s present, or the name of Johnny’s present. Come and get 
them and see if you can read them tome. (Have these papers 
prepared before the lesson. Have on some “a top,” on others 
“a doll.” When the time comes distribute to the class.) 

See, I will print the name of Mary's present on this side of the 
board and the name of Johnny's present on this side of the board, 
To-morrow we will see how many of you can read what is on 
either side. 

At the close of the session give to each pupil, a slip of paper or 
a card.on which is printed in clear hand: 


Take these home and talk to papa and mamma about them. In 
the — tell me what is on the paper, (See what they have 
done with the word “and.)” 
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Material Which Costs. Nothing. 


By Jennie M. SkinneER, Springfield, Mass. 


There is so much school-room material which is necessarily 
expensive, that most teachers turn to the thought of “ valuable 
helps given for the asking” with a sense of relief. 

What can we get that is worth anything without paying for it ? 
Some of the things that have helped me most in m 
work have been pictures that any grocer or drug clerk would 
only too glad to dispose of. They are advertisements of baking 
powder, tea, soap, etc., and many of them have no writing on the 
side where the picture is printed. If they do show the advertise- 
ment and picture on the same side, you can cover the writing with 
thick white paper. The most valuable thing about these pictures 
is their simplicity. Usually, but two or three figures are given 
and those quite large, that can readily be seen by a class, or even 
the whole school, if occasion ee %, Silat ieee 

Ordinary pictures are too complicated for a begi ; e 
lesson. As these advertising pictures are always colored, they 
add interest, as well as help the children to give distinct thought. 

I do not select pictures have more than /wo prominent ob- 
jects, for the first lesson, preferring to have greater concentration 
of thought on one thing at a time. Later on, these simple pictures 
can be used in connection with objects for primary ing. 

1, Have colored pictures. 

2. Have pictures large enough for all the children to see 
them. 

3. Have them simple, and adapted to other work, Pictures of 
animals, illustrating the “cat and dog books,” would be sufficient 
material for one term’s work in pictures. 

Another very important collection is a chart composed of pict- 
ures taken from seed and furniture catalogues, old arithmetics, 
etc. These pictures are small but there are many of the same 
kind ; as, groups of three chairs ; clusters of three flowers ; three 
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hats; three trees, etc. Most of these pictures also are colored, 
and can be so placed on a chart that children will be doubly in- 
terested to give you the result of quick recognition. 

Point to three flowers, and the children instantly say: “I see 
three flowers.” Again to three chairs, and the answer comes im- 
ae : “I see three chairs.” If these pictures cannot be 
procured, a chart of designs can be arranged in 3's, 4's, 5's, etc., 
cut from colored paper, or drawn with colored crayon. 

Another use of pictures is for busy work, later in the year. 
These can be taken to the seats after the language lesson has 
been given. Each child must be furnished with one picture, if 
small, and if you wish to see individuality ; but if large enough to 
be seen across the room, all may write about the same thing. 

What do you see in the picture? 

In what relation ? 

Imagine, and write stories. 

_ Members of the cat family can be used for the sake of descrip- 
tion and teaching natural history at the same time. For the im- 
agination, a picture that suggests a story—as a room with mother 
and children—may be shown. 

Children will be on the lookout for pictures relating to the reading 
and geography lessons, if you begin to make a collection. 

_ Charts may be made to illustrate occupations, dress, and - 
liar characteristics of each country taught ; also birds, animals, 
fruits, and leaves. 

The two readers, “ Little Folks of Other Lands,” and “Seven 
Little Sisters,” may be illustrated on the board while teaching the 
lessons ; but it is very convenient to have other pictures relating 
to these countries, for reference. Natural history collections can 
be made in this way, and are of inestimable value, 
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Writing Compositions. 


A great step has been made in teaching writing, because it is 
made a of the daily work instead of calling for it once a week, 
or once in two weeks. The best teachers keep a pen all the time 
in the hands of the pupil; he learns to use the pen, and on the 
first day, as it were, begins to express himself in written language. 

The motto of the teacher, at every stage and all stages, is to 
keep the pupils writing. The maxim of Comenius “ Learn to do 
by doing,” here has its application. Under the sway of ancient 
custom the pen was little used; the new thought is to use it a great 
deal. The pupil writes “ descriptions ” of cities, works of art, of 
historical, phical, biographical, botanical, and geological 
matters which come in his c room exercises. In this way a 
familiarity is acquired with forms of expression ; thought and lan- 
guage become one and the same. : 

Yet during all this time the teacher has his eye on what may be 
termed “ original writing ”—on the composition proper. By this is 
meant the actual thought of the child on matters on which it may 
be considered to have an opinion. Here again a great advance 
has been made ; the abstract subjects once considered fitting for 
the Fach pen have been laid aside for concrete ones—* Sources 
of Happiness ” for ‘“‘ My Uncle John,” or “ My Seat Mate.” This 
point of selection of appropriate subjects is an important one. 
Very young children can write well about “ Our Cat,” or “ Our 
3 The writer once gave a class of children, none over ten or 
twelve years of age, the subject “ Cats,” with the suggestion, “Try 
to put in the things the rest will leave out.” The result was a 
series of bright compositions, the reading of which delighted the 
larger pupils immensely ; in fact they were published and the edi- 
tor of the paper in which they appeared declared, years after, that 
the “ Cat compositions,” remained distinct in his mind. The same 
subject was assigned again, for new observations had been made ; 
writing about a thing compels one to observe that thing. 

A writer of three brilliant books, now before the public, says, “I 
never could write compositions, but a new teacher said, ‘Write about 
your dog,’ so I wrote about one entitled, ‘Our Dog Jack,’ and it 
was ed so warmly by my school-mates who all knew so well 
of his capers, that I concluded I could write. Years passed, and 
it became a necessity; then I thought of my little piece about 
my dog ; and in the same style I used then I began to write.” 


PRIMARY. 


The selection of subjects for primary children must be governed 
by the rule that one can write best about that of which he knows 
the most. 

To aid young pupils, the teacher can take a subject and say, “A 
book,” and put the words on the blackboard as a title. Then ask- 
ing the children to look at a book, she ~~ to write: “ A book 
is made of paper; it has printing on the leaves. The covers are 
made of stout, thick paper. Some books have pictures in them.” 

Then she selects “ A stick” for a title, questions the children, 
and puts down what they say. 

In a short time the childeen learn the art of looking at things 
and writing down what they see. The reading of these, aids pupils 
to write. Thus one sees more and writes more ; this teaches the 
others to see. A teacher gave some leaves to a class to write 
about; each wrote three or four sentences. As they were read,one 
wrote: “The upper side of the leaf is a darker green than the lower 
side.” This caused surprise to all the rest of the class who had 
not noted the fact. 

SELECTION OF SUBJECTS. 


It is a very convenient plan to write “ subjects ” in a book and 
hang it by a string where it can be easily got at; it will be often 
consulted. Here are a few of the subjects that may be used in a 
primary school : 

My ; 
My Bird, 
The Sun, 
An Orange, 
The Cow. 


My Mother, 
My Father, 


The Stove, 
Snow, 
Water, 
Sugar, 
Flour. 


The Desk, 
Coal, 
Wood, 


Our Cat, 

The Moon, 
An Apple, 
The Bee, Glass, 
The Horse. Stones. 


The Postmaster, About Mary, 
The Farmer, The Sailor, 

My Uncle, The Merchant, The Mason, 
My Teacher, My Seat Mate, The Carpenter. 


What I Saw in the Country, Animals I have Seen, 

A Visit I made, Why Some are Unhappy, 
What I would iike for Breakfast, The Singing Hour, 

My Ride in the Cars, A Queer Man, 

My Ride in the Steamboat, A Band of Musicians, 

Our Picnic, How to be Helpful, 

A Dream, How to make People Happy, 
Taking care of the Baby, Taking Care of aay 


AN ADVANCED SCHOOL. 

The space between the primary school and the advanced school 
is not so great mentally as it is physically. <A boy 
cannot necessarily write on abstract subjects. Among the preced- 
ing fifty subjects, will be found some just suited for boys who do 
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little thinking. The writer once could find no subject for a big 
boy eighteen years of age upon which his mind would play, ex- 
cept, ‘“‘ What I would like for my breakfast.” The class must be 
provided for ; they live in the concrete. It does not follow that 
they may not write interesting compositions. It will certainly aid 
them to enter the field of abstract thought. 

The same plan (that of putting subjects in a book and hanging 
the book in a convenient aiaod should be adopted for the ad- 
vanced school. This plan may be adopted for aiding the slow 
writers, The teacher selects a subject, as “‘ My Seat Mate,” and 
puts it on the blackboard as a title. Then he asks, ‘“ What is the 
first or most striking point,” “ That it is a boy” (or girl, as the 
case may be). Then he writes, “ Sex,” “ Size,” ““ General appear- 
ance,” “ Age,” “ Dress,” “ Habits,” “ Peculiarities,” “ Remarks,” 
as these are elicited by ingenious questions. Then each are asked 
to write, and have something to say on each point ; under the last 
head to be witty if possible. Nothing helps on composition 
writing more than wit ; nothing bars the way more than dullness. 
The list po isa sample merely; instead of 25 subjects, about 
200 could be given. 

Of course many of the subjects selected will demand descriptions 
merely, but much of the writing in the magazines is descriptive. 
Nothing need be said here about the higher flights that are taken 
even in ordinary schools. Some pupils seem to write remarkably 
well, In fact, they surprise their teachers ; they have a readiness of 
expression, they have imagination, both of which are natural gifts ; 
in both of which advances may be made under a good teacher. 

What I did in Vacation, One of My Friends, 
Napoleon, Christmas, 

Why I would be a Merchant, How we are Pleased. 
My Dog, Making Candy, 
Advantages of Education, Some of my ‘roubles, 
Bad Habits, My Grandfather, 
Description of a Picture, Aieshane Lincoln, 
Smiles, Our School House, 
Description of our House, Why I go to School, 
Cooking, My Seat Mate, 

What the Minister Said, A Story I read Lately, 
Manners, George Washington, 

The next fifteen will require more thinking; the subjects are 
more remote : 

Pen and Sword ; which is the Stronger, House that Jack Built, 
Ideals, My Photograph Album, 
The Useful or the Ornamental, Adrift on the Sea, 
Witchcraft, Buried Treasures, 
Family Portraits, The Almighty Dollar, 
Old Times and New, The Hill of Science, 
The Best Way, Growth of Civilization, 
The Ideal and the Real. 


x 
Lessons on Stones. 


By GUSTAV GUTTENBERG, 


1. To brighten the eyes and sharpen the wits of boys 
and girls. 
2. To lead them to read the “sermons in stones.” 
Order, Observation (examination, comparison, experiment). 
2. Thought (Why? How? What for? Indications, connec- 
tions, deduction, classifications). 
3. Expression (oral, written). 
4. Additional information (through teachers or books). 
Method, Let children observe carefully. 
Lead them to think logically. 
Require them to express themselves clearly and correctly. 
Tell, or let them read, such additional facts as may help to 
brighten the interest in the subject. 
Material. inerals, metals, rocks, fossils. 
Example, Lesson on marble. 

Chips of white and different colored marble can be obtained for 
the asking at any of the marble works. Some of the pupils will 
pass such works on their way to school and can bring enough to 
supply each scholar. 

Observation. What can you tell about your piece of marble? 
“Tt is white; it looks like sugar; it glistens; it is smooth and 
shiny on one side (polished fragment); it is not very soft, for the 
finger nail makes no impression upon it; it is not very hard, for it 
can be easily scratched with a knife.” 

Does it scratch the slate? Can you look through it? Can you 
see the light shine through a part of it? Yes, where it is thin, “it 
is translucent; the window glass is transparent; the slate is 
opaque.” Look through your tea cup at home and see whether it 
is translucent or opaque. 

Has marble any taste? Any odor? Scholars may compare 
their pieces of marble. They will find differences in color and in 
the grain; some coarse, some finer grained; the hardness is the 
same in all; all show a white streak if scratched with a knife; the 
darker varieties are almost or quite opaque; the lustre is the 
same. 

Experiment, (Performed by the teacher.) 


Aims. 


Several small 
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ieces of marble into a glass of water; does it dissolve? Add a 
ittle hydrochloric ‘acid; see how it begins to boil and bubble— 
effervesce; the pieces of marble becomes smaller and if we keep 
on adding acid little by little, they will disappear entirely. Pour 
some hydrochloric acid on marble without using water. While 
the effervescence goes on in the glass (a large “standing” test 
tube is convenient; any glass will dc), light a match and dip it into 
the glass above the liquid; the flame will go out. 

(Continuation of this experiment in a later article.) 

Thought Questions. To what kingdom does marble belong? 
Why, to the mineral kingdom? “Because it has no life, does not 

ow, is neither animal nor plant, nor part of the one or the other.” 

Name various objects in the school-room and ask to what king- 
dom they belong.) 

What is marble used for? Why? “It is handsome, takes a 
fine polish; it is durable, firm. ; 

Where is marble found? (Some information may be given if 
the scholars cannot tell.) 

Can it be dissolved? (Scholars state what they saw in the ex- 
periment.) Was there reaper | in the marble that escaped when 
the hydrochloric acid (also called muriatic acid) was poured on? 
The gas that bubbled up and extinguished the light of the match 
is called carbonic acid gas. (Let the scholars build a house of 
marble and select the different colors for the outside walls, the 
steps, the floor, the hallway, the tables, the clock, etc. (/magina- 
tion.) Would you make the chairs, the kitchen stove, of marble ? 
Why not? 

Information, Marble often forms large rocks and if of good 
quality, it is quarried, that is, broken or blasted, from the rock in 
largt blocks, which are dressed or shaped by the stone mason. 
Marble is a variety of coarse or fine grained (granular) limestone. 
The so-called Mexican onyx is a variety of marble. Marble is 
found in nearly all the New England states; beautiful marble 
comes from Tennessee. Most of the white statuary marble comes 
from Carrara in Italy. 

Collection. (Each pupil may keep his piece of marble to add to 
his collection; one is retained for the school collection.) 


Supplementary. 


OCTOBER’S PARTY. 
October gave a party— 
The leaves, by hundreds, came— 
The Chestnuts, Oaks, and Maples, 
And leaves of every name; 
The sunshine spread a carpet, 
And everything was grand ; 
Miss Weather led the dancing, 
Professor Wind, the band. 


The Chestnuts came in yellow, 
The Oaks in crimson drest; 

The lovely Misses Maple, 
In scarlet looked their best. 

All balanced to their partners, 
And gayly fluttered by ; 

The sight was like a rainbow, 
New-fallen from the sky. 


Then, in the rusty hollows, 
At hide-and-seek they played ; 
The party closed at sundown, 
And everybody stayed. 
Professor Wind played louder, 
They flew along the ground, 
And there the party ended, 
In “ hands across, all round.” 
—From “ Song Stories for Little People.” 


TRUE MANHOOD. 

“ Just wait, my brave lad, one moment, I pray. 
Manhood Town lies where? Can you tell the way?’ 
“Oh, by toiling and trying we reach that land— 

A bit with the head, a bit with the hand! 
’Tis by climbing up the steep hill, Work, 
’Tis by keeping out of the wide street, Shirk, 
"Tis by always taking the weak one’s part, 
Tis by giving the mother a happy heart, 
’ Tis by keeping bad thoughts and actions down— 


Oh, that is the way to Manhood Town!” 
— Selected, 
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Short-hand. 


COURSE GIVEN BY ELDON MORAN OF THE ST. LOUIS COLLEGE OF CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE TWELFTH AND LAST LESSON.—OBSERVATIONS ON PHRASING.—A WORD OF EN 
COURAGEMENT. 


(Copyrighted.) 

PHRASE-WRITING. Phrasing is a science within itself. It has 
been characterized as an “ art within an art.” It is to short-hand 
the finishing touch. By it speed is increased, and legibility added to. 

RULES. 


1. Do not construct phrases inconveniently long. 
2. Avoid difficult and unangular joinings. 
3. Words only comparatively common should be joined to- 
ether. 
’ 4. Never join two words that are separated by a mark of punc- 
tuation. 
5. Words that are not grammatically related should not be 
joined together, 
6. The artistic writer may adopt more lengthy phrases than a 
person who writes a careless hand. 
7. Phrase uniformly ; that is, do not join words together at one 
time, and separate them at another. 
EXERCISE. 


1, Unto-the pure all things are pure. 2. For hope is but-the 
dream of-those-that wake. 3. Innocence is always unsuspicious. 
4. Kings ought-to-be kings in-all things. 5. Knowledge is power. 
6. Laugh if-you-are wise. 7. And-he that-lives to-live forever 
never fears dying. 8. To-live-long it-is-necessary to-live slowly. 
9. Beauty buys no beef. 10, Love knows no measure. 11, Likely 
lies in-the mire while unlikely goes over. 12. The-devil was sick, 
the-devil a-monk would-be. 13. The-devil grew well, the devil- 
a-monk was he. 14. You-may safely give-a-rope to-one 
who talks of hanging. 15. What once were evils are now the- 
manners of-the day. 16. Joys are our wings; sorrows are our 
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PHRASES. 

Because-of had-the do-you have-seen those-that those-which to- 
such-a to-suppose was-said which-is-now which-is-the which- 
shall who-are-they who-come be-seen that-day that-is-it that-we 
that-time they-that -think-that to-take was-it-so was-it-never 
was-so which-many which-may which-you will-it-be you-may 
you-make at-those-times by-as-many by-reason-of in-the-same- 
way it-is-to-be it-is-long many-such many-things never-said of-as- 
many of-his-own. 

To the many earnest, faithful students who are pursuing this 
course, we bid you be e ; be resolute ; be patient, You 
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ctice. We exhort you to keep on. 
y writing exercises. It will pay you. 
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There will be nothing to regret. You will become a swift and 
skilful reporter in due time. May the highest success be yours, is 
the wish of your instructor, and of the editor also. 
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Rev. Amory Dwight Mayo. 


This celebrated educator was born in Warwick, Franklin county, 
Mass., January 31, 1823. Until the age of twenty his educa- 
tion was in the common schools of thet own, and occasional tutor- 
ing from the parish minister, with several terms at Deerfield, Mass., 
academy. After five years’ teaching in winter district schools, 
he entered Amherst lta in the autumn 1843, but was compelled 
to leave at the end of the freshman year, from ill health, from 
which he suffered for twenty years. Mr. Mayo studied theology, 
in company with Thomas Starr King, with Dr. Hosea Ballou, 
afterwards president of Tuft’s college, Mass. He then served as 
clergyman, in Gloucester, Mass.; Cleveland, O.; Albany, N. Y.; 
Cincinnati, O.; and Springfield, Mass. till 1880. At Albany, N. Y., 
he became widely interested in educational and public affairs and 
was largely occupied in educational, political, and literary lecturing. 
In Cincinnati, Ohio, he served for eight years on the public school 
board and became known as the defender of the Bible in the 
schools. From this period his interest in educational matters be- 
came more engrossing until 1880, when, after consultation with 
the national authorities at Washington and by the hearty endorse- 
ment of Southern public men and educators, he entered upon an 
independent “Ministry of Education in the South,” which has 
occupied his entire attention for the past eleven years. In this 
ministry he visited every Southern state, and printed a great num- 
bers of pamphlets, with constant use of the press in the same in- 
terest. For six years, from 1880, he was editorial writer and 
assistant editor of the Mew England and National Weekly Jour- 
nal of Education. Several of his publications are among the 
“Circulars of Information” of the National Bureau of Educa- 
tion. During the coming season Mr. Mayo intends to visit the 
central mountain and “Piedmont” region of the South. At an 
early date the National Bureau of Education will publish his most 
extended account of Southern educational matters, under the title: 
“Southern Women in the Recent Educational Movement of the 
South.” 


Prof. Fred Van Dusen, formerly of New Brunswick, N. J., 
has been elected principal of the Ogdensburg (N. Y.) academy. 
Prof. Van Dusen enters upon his work with high recommenda- 
tions of past success from Rutgers college faculty and the school 
officials at Brunswick. He receives a salary of $1800, an excess 
of $300 over any salary previously paid for similar services. 


The Brooklyn Teachers’ Association, with Charles E. Tuthill as 
president, will continue the work of their organization for the com- 
ing year under the most encouraging prospects. The central aim 
of this association is self-improvement for the teacher. Its flour- 
ishing condition last year shows that the teachers find the bene- 
fits to be derived from it too many to be neglected. The priv- 
ileges of the Brooklyn library at the reduced rate of three dollars 
will as before be one of the features of the year’s program. Com- 
mittees have been appointed for the different departments of 
studies, entertainments, lectures, membership. President Hend- 
ricks, of the board of education, thus compliments the spirit of the 
Brooklyn teachers: “I wantto publicly acknowledge the activity 
and intelligence of our teachers in their work of self-improvement. 
The eagerness to learn improved methods, leads to the formation 
of classes among the teachers to compare notes and suggestions. 
They travel about the city after school hours to get instruction 
in our class-rooms after the day’s work (for which they are paid) is 
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finished. This activity is something money cannot buy. Its ben- 
efit is beyond calculation.” 


The next meeting of the Department of Superintendence (Na- 
tional Education Association) will be held in Brooklyn, N. y., 
February 16, 17, 18, 1892. This early announcement is made in 
order that those having the charge of other educational meetings 
may avoid selecting the same dates. 


Mr. Casper G. Brower, well known to many in New York city 
and Westchester Co., is receiving many good words from his 
patrons as superintendent of West Brighton, N. Y., public schools. 
The press says that “there is something in the new principal that 
inspires confidence.” Getting confidence is what every teacher 
does, if he succeeds. 


Secretary Rusk has found a mission in the ignorance of the 
average teachers and scholars on the weather question. To clear 
away the mists he has sent out a batch of weather maps, beginning 
with New York city. This weather map, as prepared twice a day 
by Sergeant Dunn, is a work of art, and at the same time is spread 

1 over with information. This gentleman says, “ Not one pupil 
in 10,000 knows why the wind blows from any certain direction. 
They don’t know how a storm develops or how it moves across 
the country. The children can be taught all the phenomena per- 
taining to the weather. After the teachers are instructed in the 
use“of these maps, they can compare from day to day the con- 
ditions that present themselves and they can trace the storms as 
they move across the country from their birthplace until they move 
out into the ocean. They can also study the general climate of 
the country. The expense of making and distributing these maps 
will be paid from the money the government appropriates for the 
useof Uncle Rusk.” : 


The New York normal college opens the present year with 
the registration of 1,850 students, notwithstanding an effort had 
been previously made to reduce the number. There is a staff of 
seventy regular instructors. All but two of the teachers employed 
in the training department of 1,200 pupils are graduates of this 
institution, and more than half of the teachers in the college course 
have been selected from the graduates of the school. The aver- 
age age of the present students is fifteen and a half years; none 
are admitted under fourteen years of age. 

There is a class in manual training numbering twelve; this is a 
post-graduate course of one year. These students enjoy the bene- 
fits of 1 twelve free scholarships ($200 a you) given to twelve best 
pupils in their order of merit. The graduates of this class are de- 
signed for teachers of manual training in the public schools, and 
their number will be increased as soon as the demand for this 
class of teachers increases. The basis of their manual training is 
sloyd, and it is a matter of pride in the institution, that these 
teachers will combine a thorough general education with their 
technical training, and thus be saved from the dangers of mere 
machine methods. 

Next June, fifty-one pupils who will have pursued an academical 
course for five years, will receive the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 
This will record the first case in the history of education that an 
institution supported at public expense has conferred this degree 
upon women. 

But it is not the intellect alone that receives attention here. 
President Hunter proclaims to that little army of students that 
“Tae arg of the higher education of woman is the problem 
of ~ ealth,” and is emphatic in his demands for daily physical 
culture. 


The evening schools of this city opened last Monday evening 
for the winter session. These schools are divided into two classes 
—-schools for juniors and schools for seniors. Only those pupils 
are admitted whose ages or occupations are such as to prevent 
their attending the day schools. Applicants for admission to 
schools for juniors must be at least thirteen and not more than 
eighteen years old. Applicants for admission to the schools for 
seniors must not be less than sixteen years old. 

In the schools for seniors there are two sessions of one hour 
each. The course of study includes reading, spelling, definitions, 
history, arithmetic, anship, bookkeeping, composition, draw- 
ing, and phonography. In some of the evening schools there will 
be special classes for advanced students in anatomy, political 
science, astronomy, and allied branches. 


All Souls’ church opened a free kinde en Oct. 1, 1891, for 
children below eight years of age, at 163 East 7oth St. Miss 
Van Wagenen o ized this kindergarten fourteen years ago. 
Two years later she began the work of training kindergartners, 
and has had large and successful classes ever since.. Her pupils 
besides instruction have the privilege of daily work, and obser- 
vation in the kindergarten, which is in the hands of trained assist- 
ants. - ° 


Grammar school No, 25 received a present of six hundred 
bouquets last week from Mr. Le Moult, a city florist. 


The University School of Pedagogy opened last Saturday with 
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a largely increased attendance. The chapel was full, and many 
went away, not being able to find seats. 


Leland Stanford, Jr., university was opened October 1, 
aan jate ceremonies. Senator Stanford spoke at length, 
reviewing the p of education and the founding of the uni- 
versity. Four hundred and forty students have been admitted. 
Ninety-five of these are young women. 


The Je “City board of education, acting on a s estion 
from me or Cleveland, are considering the feasibility of oline an 
industrial department to the curriculum of the public schools. 


ual meet of the Council of School Superintendents of 
Non willbe held at Ithaca beginning \ Wednesday evening, October 14, 
Friday evening, October 
arGicers of the Co neil: Shermen Williams, president ; A. G. Slocum 
t 


poe of the New York 


7 Ballard, and others. 
Their purpose and methods 
of management : Supt. 


Uniformity in some items of ‘annual report to the State Supertendent, 
Supt. Snow, others. 
— Study hoursin school : Supt. J: and others. 
memes —" Number of pupilsin class: Supt. Wait, and aan, 
c.— Division of classes into sections: Supt. ale, a 


“d. Frequenc: of promotions : Supt. Blodgett, and others. 
Report of counmulites on nguieery education : Supt. Charles W. Cole, 
and others. 
Kindergarten Schools: Hon. A. 8. Draper, and others. 
rl hools: Supt. Ma and otbers. 
Evening ocn00 te We nail To Hold Bogs in the High School: Supt. 
Ts. 
On. oer ‘Gomeattns on State Educational Congress; Supt. A. B. Blod- 
the: 
eet wort of Committee on the Training of Teachers; Supt? Wm. H. 
Maxwell, and others. mie 
in Alabama is making rapid strides. The state norm: 
under Dr B hans ye: Willing 7 with a: Garret a 
pA a bas been enlarged to accommodate the demand of students. 
Buff: ut a board of education. The affiairsof the schools 
are pete by a counc!!. Tre Elmwood school in that 
city opens with woodwork and simple — ae, oe a. 
Miss Jessie Beers is principal and kindergartner ; Brunside 
German in the school. 


university opens auspiciously under the new chancellor, 
yi Kana The Lincoln schools have opened a new building, but there 
is still a great pressure for school accommodations. 
: Educational Associations. 
The Michigan State Teachers’ Association, Grand Rapids, December 21, 


22, and 23 ber 28, 29, 





u) 
-ice-president ; E. N. Jones, 
vice-p' A 








, Teachers’ Association, St. Paul, 
to. Ae Northtield, Minn., president; F. A. Fansworth, 


St. Paul, Minn., ’ 
ational Ed Association, Spee of itendence, 
Baukiya, N_Y., Feb. 16, 17 and 18, 1892. Hon. Henry § Des Mcines, 
Iowa, president ; Supt. L. W. Daly, of Cleveland. O, Sameer, ~ 
Western Prudential Association, Brandon, Oct. 1 and 2, Mr. Maguire, 
secretary. ‘ 
hers’ Association, of Ill., Dec. 29 to 31, 1801, at Spring 
state, each Alfred Kirk, Chicago, pres.; J. M. Bowlby, Metropolis, 
“State Te , 30, and 31. Supt. 
Association of To Dec. 29, 30, 
ny a 
re ° 
Teachers’ Association of Michigan, Deeember, Supt. W. W. Chal- 
oon ae Rapids, Micb., president; OU. R. Schurtz, secretary, also of 
Grand Rapids. 


chers’ Association of Mississippi, Jackson, Dec. 28 to 30. Prof. 
now Jone, University of Miss., ae hy Prof. J. Wooten, Oxford, 


“Tas Teachers’ Association of Vermont, December, Prof. Ranger of 
Lyndon Centre, Vt., president. onan th. ohn 
rry, of Lake sake, Wis., 


State Teachers’ Association of Massachuse’ 
Nagle. of Manitowac, president ; Mr. H, L. 
secretary. 

Dak cational Association, Dec. 22. A. L. Woods, of Grafton, 
a. ge Cc. ne gg Devil’s Lake, secretary. Association 
meets at Grand Forks, Dak 

Teachers’ Association of South Dak Mitchell, Dec. 29, 30, and 
nok Pinkham Miller, president ; Esther A. k, Yankton, recording 


‘eachers’ Association of Massachusetts Nov.. 
immediately follo - iving. James T. Supt., Cam- 
Mass., president ; Parmenter, Cambridge, secretary. 
ore State Teachers’ Association of Vermont, Montpelier, October 22, 
30, and 31, 


Any teacher who has a pupil desirous of replenishing his purse 
(for clothes, boots, tuition etc.), should suggest his acting as agent 
for TREASURE-TROVE. Young men have fitted themselves for 
college by securing subscribers. Write to E. L. Kellogg & Co. for 
informtion at once. It will pay. 

TREASURE- October includes among its contents the following 
articles that will be eapectaly teresting to teachers. American Woman- 
‘oets"” 


tions po 
” a brief, and sim: exposition of the Eastern 

rt of Looking tu »* with portrait 

review of his ideas. “ What Will You Do? 

mans’ life-work. “ All Hallow Eve's 


os Cr forms 


Friday and Satur- 


ple and 
gloves, of -o and pine, aod t 
portation of > M 
Tous A. an Old Subject, 
the elders. “ Turtles” an 


Editor's Desk are as lively as ever, and 
hte and adventure are up to high-water mark. 


When you ask for Hood's Sarsaparilla do not be persuaded to buy any 
other preparation. 
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Correspondence. 


Clay Centre (Kan.) High School. 


Our course of yo is quite thorough, including political econ- 
7 ape ae —— three of Latin, one of general 

istory, p solid geometry, chemi and English literature, 
besides the more common branches. The pupils in , en power 
of application, and in all that goes to make up a good school, ex- 
pate all others whom I have met. 

For literary work the school, numbering over 100, is divided into 
two societies, and each society into two divisions. Each division 
is divided into three parts, one of which has declamations, another 
orations, and the third essays, changing the exercise with each 

pearance before the school. We have rhetoricals every Friday. 
c g the exercise with each appearance before the school. 
Every two months we have what we term a “public rehearsal.” 
This consists of cxercises, interspersed with music, taken from the 
best of our regular rhetoricals ; thus we can give a good entertain- 
ment, and not take an hour from school work. We charge ten 
cents admittance, and last year raised, all told, $170.00. The 
result is seen in the beautiful upright piano which graces our 
school-room : it is one-third paid for. Here is a valuable hint 
for those who wish to decorate their rooms, and have not the 
means with which to do it. Our last rehearsal takes the form of 
an oratorical contest between the societies, and this last is intensely 
interesting, and paid us $60. wef. Rhetoricals are not a“ drag” in 
our school. 

Moved by the enthusiasm of the pupils this last vacation the 
board had our room papered with fine decorative paper, and painted ; 
and the library and superintendent's office also pered and 
painted, the latter being carpeted and fitted with blackboards of 
genuine slate. They also added a great many books to the lib- 
rary, which consists now of over 900 volumes. Our reading table 
has on it, The Century, Harper's Weekly, The Arena, Current 
Literature, The Youth's Companion, Tie Scientific American, 
a daily, and the local papers. 

For “ Physical Culture” we have a system of calisthenics, con- 
sisting of over 160 changes, which takes us fifteen minutes to ex- 
ecute—it is gone through with to the music of the piano, not a 
word being spoken during the drill. We also have a fire drill, and 
can clear the building of pupils, who march out in perfect order, 
o one minute on ten seconds. There are seven departments in 

building, three buildings in the town. Each department 
is in command of its officers, and all the pupils are drilled in mil- 
itary evolutions, and march in and out the buildings in order. 

Over each building floats the flag, and we take special pride in 
the fact that the one on the high school building was won by our 
school, from the Youths’ Companion's offer of two years ago. 


L. 


Whispering is a hackneyed theme, but so many teachers are 
wasting effort—making themselves and their pupils unhappy in 
attempting to crush out whispering, that I think it is our duty to 
continue to point out the folly of such a course. 

This practice cannot be broken up, entirely, without doing vio- 
lence to the nature and_spirit of the pupils. A wilful, exacting, 
overbearing teacher by exercising the severity of a despot, may 
succeed in having a room so quiet, occasionally, that you can 
almost hear a pin drop, but it is the quietness of the charnel house, 
and death to that normal, natural, spirited condition which char- 
acterizes every class, in which the spirit and mental powers of the 
pupils are in a healthy, cheerful condition—ready to act, ready to 
receive, and ready to cheerfully aid the teacher in her arduous 
efforts in uplifting her class. 

Where did you ever see a lot of men or women working to- 
gether hour after hour, in a spirited, energetic manner, without 
talking, or conferring about their work ? 

If you did observe this, it must have been in a state prison. 
Where pupils are really interested, and putting forth their best 
efforts, they sometimes need, and get encouragement and fresh 
inspiration from their class-mates; yes, an insight from a class- 
mate that the teacher failed to give so well. 

But, when we attempt to prohibit whispering, and in an arbi- 
trary way, we adopt the most effective means of antagonizing, and 
paralyzing the mental activities of the pupils, and seven times out 
of ten, in the end, we lose our influence with them, and increase 
the habit three-fold. S. B. B. 


3 think it better to have com: tions read before, or 
t Pe kad comenan er nue 2. Do you think it 
give vee an outline to write from or not? Please 
give the best od concerning the whole work in an ungraded 
“Cal. 


..¥e 

I would not use the word “composition ” with pupils. It creates 
an alarm that works against the results you wish to secure. They 
are “composing ” every time they speak ; every line they write, that 
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is not acopy. But they never think of |thisYas composition and 
only indulge in the fright against it. If children could be trained, 
from the beginning, to think it as simple a matter to write a 
thought as to say it—(“ talking with the pencil”) there would not 
be any dread of composition work. 

With regard to this work of an ungraded school.” In 
eneral, make it a part of the regular language work of the school. 
irst, talk about something with them that is wholly within their 

comprehension, or read them a story. Then require the talking 
it back to you, watching carefully the correctness of oral expres- 
sion. After that, “Now write what you have been talking” will 
seem the next easy, naturalsteptotake. Wen to correct what has 
been written, is one of the difficult questions for every teacher to 
answer. A teacher ought not to be expected to carry home piles 
of papers at night for correction; her time had far better be 
spent in gathering vitality for next day’s work. If composition 
work can be corrected in the class, so that all can participate in it, 
the interest will be far greater and the benefit also. The same set 
of general errors are constantly occurring for general correction. 


A great variety of opinions is expressed as to cause of variation in 
barometric pressure. Cooley’s and Wells’ physics state that 
aqueous vapor in solution in the atmosphere increases metric 
pressure ; that when this vapor is condensed it displaces a portion 
of the air and diminishes the pressure. 

Dr. Draper, of Central Park, says aqueous vapor as such dis- 
places a portion of the atmosphere and diminishes barometric pres- 
sure; that air without the vapor of water is heaviest. 

Guyot says that the area of evaporation for precipitation in 
United States is in the South Pacific west of South America in the 
region of calms. Encyclopedia Britannica says that the return 
trades are deprived of their moisture in the region of calms; that 
United States receives her rain not from the Pacific, save Cali- 
fornia and Oregon, but from Gulf of Mexico, etc. Can you give 
me any information ? 

N. Y. A. A. Y. 


Dr. Draper is correct in his statement. Theoretically one 
vapor is a vacuum for another, and a litre of aqueous vapor mixed 
with a litre of dry air should have a volume of but one litre. 
Practically, however, a part of the air is displaced and as the sp. 
gr. of aqueous vapor is only .6, the mixture has a less sp. gr. than 
that of dry air. 

The article in Encyclopedia Britannica represents the best judg- 
ment of meteoroligists concerning the area of evaporation from 
which the rains of the United States are derived. 

Barometric variations are caused by a variation in the amount of 
air overhead. The crest of an aerial wave forms an antzcyclone 
and is marked by a high barometer. The trough of the wave con- 
stitutes a cyc/one and its existence is shown by a low barometer. 
The latter is popularly called a “storm” and may or may not be 


accompanied by rains. 
The technical names used by the weather bureau may be found 
in any standard work on meteorology. J. W. REDWAy. 


Fonic Drill in Scools. 


In the erly part of this year, I visited a number of public and private 
scools of New York City, for the purpose of cquextaleng to what extent 
the analysis of spoken English was taught and practist. I found the in- 
struction on elementary sounds was almost entirely given in accordance 
with Assistant Supt. N. A. Calkins’ “Ear and Voice .” which 
directs the elements of speech to be taught in connection with the alfabet 
letters, many of which hav diacritic marks aded. Thus the sounds ar 
lernd and a on, solely with respect to their relations to letters. 
Attention is not directed to the fact that spoken words ar composed of 
elements which ar independent of any letter representation ; consequently, 
it was rarely I found a pupil able to resolve a spoken, Unwritten word 
however simpl, intu its elementary sounds. The ear had not been traind 
to ize sounds independently of the eye; that had been taught to 
take note of the markt letters on the blackboard or book, and the pupil 
then associated them with particular sounds. For this reason the idea of 
the spoken English, apart from the written,is never thoroly graspt by a 
pupil; clear cut pronunciation is very rare; sounds in the words 
when spoken, seem as indefinit and protean to the child’s apprehension 
as do the twenty-four letters, with their three hundred and significa- 


ons. 
Now, while it is admitted that a uniformly correct use of Enghsh ortho- 
grafy is almost unattainable, clear, precise English s) th could be im- 

rted to all children, if the analysis of spoken words, independent of 
Fetters, was practist tor five minutes each day. But not only is this oral 
analysis negiected; some teachers d to me that they would not 
allow it to be made a scool exercise, because it would lead the children to 
spel by sound when they wrote, and prevent their learning to spe! cor- 
rectly. “I would not dare to do it;” said the principal of a somewhat 
noted training scool; “it is next to impossibl to get the child-ren to spel 
correctly now, and if they speld the words by sound, orally, they would 
be ail the time writing them the same way.” 

From such admissions as these, we see what a barrier to clear articula- 
tion and correct pronunciation isthe common spelling. [t’s utterly useless ; 
memorizing takes a sixth part of a child’s scooil lite, and is a positiv hind- 
rance to obtain an accomplishmeut which every liberally educated person 
should possess, namely, the ability to speak or read distinctly before an 
audience, How few persons can do even the latter. Want of clear artic- 
ulation keeps many a clergyman on a salary of six hundred dollars a year, 
when with an exact and forceful utterance, be would command two 
thousand. Hearers, generally, ar not so much imprest by the ideas of a 
speaker, as by the clearness and expressiveness with which those ideas 


ar utterd. 

I think it highly probabl that spelling reformers wil hav to get possession 
of the scools, and there lay the foundation of a simplified orthografy by 
ap enforced analysis of spoken =. before editors and printers will be 
able to give much assistance. ese WO persons are, for the most 
part, lamentably ignorant of the elementary sounds which make up the 
spoken language, and wheu they try either io help or binder the cause of 
reform spe. ng. they show a sad yet ludicrous incompetency to deal with 
the subject. And, no wonder; since even the dictionaries, in their treat- 
ment ot the first word that occurs, “a,” leay the student wholly m doubt 
whether they ar detining it as a sound ora letter. And so it must be until 
each definit sound of English has a distinct and generally uccepted repre- 
sentation. (The above is spelt in accordance with “ the 5-rule plan of 
Kliza B. Burnz, N. Y. city.) 
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Important Events, &c. 





President Carnot, of France. 


M. Marie F, Sadi Carnot, the president of the French republic, 
was elected to that office upon the forced resignation ot Jules 
Grevy, December 2, 1887, and his term is still to run a consider- 
able time. He comes from a famous family, his father having 
helped to found the second republic, serving as minister of pub- 
lic instruction in 1848. The elder Carnotalso helped to found the 
third republic and died in the spring of 1888, having lived to see 
his son elevated to the presidency. President Carnot was a dis- 
tinguished engineer, served as minister of public works before his 
election to the present office, and showed himself competcnt in 
military affairs. He is aman ofstrict honor and integrity, and like 
others of his family is noted for his scholarship and literary 
ability. 

Attaining the presidency at a time when the republic was 
threatened by royalist and Boulangist factions, he has helped by 
his good sense and moderation to strengthen the government with 
the people. He has been firm, courageous, and capable, and 
shown no selfish ambition to grasp and hold power. Socially as 
well as politically hisadministration has beenasuccess. Through 
his efforts, and those of Madame Carnot, the old, aristocratic 
society have at last accepted the republic, as is seen by the warm 
reception given them in their tours through districts jin which 
this element is strong. The church also has become reconciled to 
the government, thus adding toits strength. In spite of the fact, 
therefore, that two years ago people prophesied that the republic 
would not last long, and that the change would be violent, the 
country appears to have entered upon a period of prosperity. The 
one dark cloud is the country’s relations with Germany. National 
animosities do not easily wear away, and where large standing 
armies are maintained a comparatively trifling incident might 
bring on a bloody war. The recent relaxation of passport regu- 
lations by Germany in Alsace-Lorraine will tend to soften the feel - 
ing between the countries. 

FRANCE AND HER COLONIES. 


France has an area of 204,080 square miles, or a little more than 
four times that of New York, and a population of about 40,000,000. 
Paris, the capital, is the most beautiful city in the world. In 
commerce, agriculture, and manufacturing it is one of the lead- 
ing countries of Europe. As engineers the French easily lead other 
nations. The name of De Lesseps will always be connected with 
that of the Suez canal. His Panama canal scheme was not so suc- 
cessful. M. Eiffel made his name a household word by building 
the great iron tower used at the Paris exposition of 1889. The 
French have done considerable recently in exploration. Two 
brave attempts have recently been made by Frenchmen to reach 
Lake Tchad. 

For colonizing enterprises the French are second only to the 
English. France now holds Corsica, French Guiana, and some 
West Indian islands, Senegambia, and Pondicherry. In 1830 she 
conquered Algeria, and in 1881 established a protectorate over 
Tunis. Recently she had acquired the Gold coast and a region in 
the basin ofthe Congo. She took Cochin-China in 1861, and French 
Tonkin in 1884, and she has the right of a protector in Annam and 
Cambodia. In Oceana she possesses New Caledonia, Tahiti and 
other islands. Her colonies and dependencies have an area of 963, 
062 square miles and a population of 27,673,339, 
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THE DEATH OF GENERAL BOULANGER. 


On the thirtieth of September General Boulanger committed 
suicide by shooting himself in a cemetery one mile from Brussels. 
The act was due to despondency over his gloomy future ; as, since 
his exile from France, most of his friends had deserted him. Bou- 
langer was born at Nantes, in 1837, and entering the army, when 
young, fought in Algeria, and Cochin China, and at Solferino 
and Metz, gaining for his bravery the cross of the Legion of Hon- 
or. His rise in politics was exceedingly rapid and his descent 
more so. In 1882, he was made director of infantry and introduced 
many reforms, and when M. de Freycinet became prime minister, 
in 1886, he made Boulanger minister of war. In this position Bou- 
langer made changes in the army in such a high-handed manner 
that alarm arose lest the military should become supreme in 
French affairs. At the change of mmistry in 1887, he was sent to 
Clermont Ferrand te command an army corps. — He stood for an 
election to the Chamber and received a large majority. One suc- 
cess followed another until in 1884 he formed a plan to secure a 
majority of the Chamber, with the resignation of Carnot and his 
own election as president. It is claimed that Boulanger was put 
forward by the royalists in opposition to the government. He was 
prosecuted for conspiracy and convicted. Besides there were sev- 
eral charges of dishonesty in office. Boulanger sealed his own 
doom when he fled from his accusers to Brussels. His popularity 
rapidly waned until, when he died, he had scarcely a friend and 
very little money. 


NEw SiEAMERS FOR BRAZIL.—Enterprising Brazilians propose 
to establish a line of steamers to run from New York to the prin- 
cipal ports in Brazil. ‘They will also have a line of sailing vesscls 
to ply between Baltimore and New Orleans, and the ports of the 
South American republic. The chief promoter of the scheme, in 
speaking of Dom Pedro, said there had been no chance of starting 
it during his reign. The emperor was aware of the benefits of 
commercial relations with the United States, bul feared the in- 
fluence of our republic on the monarchy. He therefore favored 
the English until they nearly controlled the commerce of Brazil. 
The Brazilians will buy here, in larger quantities, American hard- 
ware, glassware, tinware, machinery, sewing machines, farming 
implements, boots and shoes, saddlery, cottons, and grains, and 
sell us coffee, cocoa, dyewoods, hides, tallow, wool, precious stones, 
and india-rubber, and other products. 


RvussiaAN JEWs.—The exodus of Russian Jews has scarcely be- 
gun, but already the arrivals of Russiaus in the United States have 
doubled. In August last year less than 4,000 Russian immigrants 
were recorded, but this year the total is 8,418, or within a dozen of 
as many as the German arrivals. The Polish immigration has 
also more than doubled, to 3,784 for the single month of August. 


THE RusstaAN FAMINE.—There has not been such suffering in 
Russia in centuries as there is at present. It is said that the gov- 
ernment could have prevented much of the suffering if prompter 
measures had been taken to prevent the exportation of rye. In 
addition to the lack of food much distress has been caused by the 
great number of fires. In many districts entire villages have been 
destroyed. Then came the cattle plague, by which thousands of 
cattle perished. Heavy rains have fallen, and to add to the people’s 
misery, the potatoes are rotting. In numerous cases tbe seed corn 
which was furnished the peasants by the government has been 
eaten instead of being planted, and the land is lying fallow. 
Notwithstanding the terrible condition of the peasantry the taxes 
continue to be extorted from the starving people. 


GERMAN Day CELEBRATED. —The German societies of New York, 
Brooklyn, and. Hoboken celebrated, October 4, the two hundred 
and eighth anniversary of the landing of the first body of German 
immigrants in this country. They were Mennonites, and fled from 
their homes in the Palatinate to escape religious persecution. They 
could find no vessel in which to embark. William Penn heard 
about them, and sent them money and the good ship Concord in 
which they sailed from Amsterdam, disembarking at Philadelphia, 
October 6, 1683. A tract of land was given them outside of Phila- 
delphia. They called it Germantown, a name which it still holds. 


EMPEROR FRANCIS JOSEPH’: ENEMIES.—An attempt was made 
to wreck the train that carried Emperor Francis Joseph to Reich- 
enberg, near Prague. Thirteen bombs, charged with nitro-glycer- 
ene, were placed in the gutter or draining portion of the tunnel 
ofthe bridge. Attached to two of these bombs was a time fuse, 
evidently calculated to act or cause their explosion at the moment 
the imperial train was passing the mined spot. The would-be as- 
Sassins seem, however, to have miscalculated the time the train 
was to pass near the bombs, or else they were at fault as to the 
length of life the fuse used. The fuse acted before the imperial 
train drew near to the dangerous spot. The explosion destroyed 
the masonry above and about the bridge tunnel, and disturbed the 
roadbed, but did not affect the bridge structure. 
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Of Special Interest to Pupils. 


DWARFS AND DWARF WORSHIP IN MAROCCO. 

Travelers in Marocco say that a race of dwarfs scarcely more 
than four feet high exists in the Atlas mountains, only a few hun- 
dred miles from the Mediterranean. The Moors have kept the 

existence of these dwarfs a secret for 3,000 years because, says a 
recent traveler, ‘they regard them as holy men.” A dwarf is 
called “our blessed Lord,” and is looked upon as a great saint. 
In speaking of the dwarfs one Moor said: “God has sent them to 
us. We must not talk about them.” One of these dwarfs is de- 
scribed as very broad-shouldered, with a peculiar reddish complex- 
ion—something like that of an American Indian. He had good 
features and almond-shaped eyes, slightly slanting up at the side 
like a Chinese eye. These little people are very active. ‘Lhey are 
great hunters of ostriches, and ride small, swift horses, which they 
feed on dates and camel’s milk. In both complexion and activity 
of body the Moorish dwarfs resemble the dwarf Akkas near the 
Albert Nyanza. 
HOW PLANTS GROW BY ELECTRIC LIGAT. 

Some interesting experiments have been conducted at Cornell 
university, Ithaca, N Y., to show the effect of the electric 
arc light on the growth of plants. A greenhouse 20x60 feet 
was divided into two nearly equal portions by a light board parti- 
tion. The plants in one compartment were treated to ordinary 
conditions—sun-light by day and darkness by night—and the other 
had sunlight during the day and electric light during a part or the 
whole of the night. The effect of the light by night wasto greatly 
hasten the maturity of the plants, especially in the case of such 
leaf plants as endive, spinach, cress, and lettuce, but the leaves 
were smaller. The electric light spinach in seven weeks matured 
and produced good seeds, while that in the dark house was still 
making large and edible leaves with no indication of running to 
seed. For three feet, either side of the lamp, most of the lettuce 
plants were killed outright ; the plants increased in stature, vigor, 
and size of leaves with increased distance from the lamp. Two 
varieties of cress behaved in the same way. Those five feet either 
side of the lamp died soon after coming up, and seven weeks after 
sowing all surviving plants in the light-house, excepting a few 
which were shaded, were in bloom, and all were small and the 
leaves were curled. 

IRRIGATION 1N UTAH. 

We owe to the Mormons the knowledge that the dry and desert. 
regions in Utah could be made productive. Salt Lake City was laid 
out in ten-acre squares, each square being divided into eight lots. 
Rectangular streets ran between these squares, and on each side 
of the street gutters w.re made, the streams being divided at each 
corner. From the gutter the water was taken to the lots, and in 
1851 there were 8,000 people living there on those little farms. Ac- 
cording to the census of 1890 there were over 10 000 farms in Utah 
and 9,000 of them were watered by irrigation. 

But it is only of late that irrigation has been attempted in a 
large way. Two or three canals have been opened this year. The 
Bear river canal is in two branches, one fifty and the other forty 
miles long. It will water 200,000 acres. The Washington canal 
company have just opened their ditch, twenty-three miles long. 
This will irrigate 10,000 acres of the finest land in southern Utah. 
In Washington county a ditch two miles long bas been built 
around precipices, sometimes 600 feet above the level of the coun- 
try around. A tunnel 800 feet long had to be cut through a hip of 
the mountain. This ditch waters 1,000 acres of fine fruit raising 
land. Southern Utah is no more looked upon asa rich but use- 
less country. 

OIL FOR FUEL FOR STEAMSHIPS AND LOCOMOTIVES. 

Oil is growing in favor as fuel. A given weight of petroleum 
will produce nearly twice as much steam as the same weight of 
coal. It must also be noted that a ton of coal occupies about one- 
eighth more space than a ton of oil residuals. The use of oil,there- 
fore,means the doubling of the ship’s uel supply. Then the engin- 
eer can get steam as he pleases without depending on firemen. 
Petroleum residuum does not ignite below 350 degrees, and hence 
is safe to carry and use. Two competitive locomotives were run 
for five months on the Oroya railroadin Peru, pulling equal trains 
alternately over the same ground, and being exactly alike except 
that one used coal and the other oil for fuel. The consumption of 
oil per mile was 38.55 pounds ; that of coal was 79.8 pounds. Asa 
result, that railroad and one other are using oil for fuel. 

PASTEUR’S TREATMENT OF HYDROPHOBIA. 

Pasteur’s remedy for hydrophobia by innoculation has proved 
very successful. According to the official statement, 1,546 patients 
were received last year of whom only five died, because the remedy 
was not applied soon enough. Pasteur announced his discovery 
in 1886, yet during the five years since then he has amply shown 
that he can cope with this terrible disease. 
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New Books. 


ALLEN’S Forty LESSONS IN PRACTICAL DOUBLE ENTRY 
BOOK-KEEPING. By George Allen, Newberne, N. C., and 
Salem, Va. Raleigh: Edwards & Broughton, printers and 
binders. 1891. 


In this book the author has presented the subject of book-keep- 
ing in such aclear and p ssive manner that pupils in the com- 
mon schools may readily understand it. The number of schools 
teaching book-keeping is increasing each year, as its usefulness in 
business is more and more reciated. Such a book as this in- 
tended primarily for the public schools will be welcomed. It not 
eI tells how but why certain things are done. A dozen pages 
in the back part of the book are devoted to the forms of accounts. 


READINGS FROM FRENCH History. Edited by O. B. Super, 
Ph. D., professor in Dickinson college. Boston: Allyn & 
Bacon. 1891. 320 pp. Introductory price, $1.00. 

The reading of this book will make the student acquainted with 
the style of some of the best French historians of the present 
century, while at the same time increasing his knowledge of the 
language. The great part of the selections concern the revolution- 
ary period and the era of the Napoleonic wars, probably the 
most important and critical in the history of the nation. Among 
the historians represented are Thierry, Michelet, Lamartine, 
Mignet, Thiers, and Guizot. Each selection has biographical, 
grammatical, and historical notes. 


WANDERINGS IN SOUTH AMERICA. By Charles Waterton. 
London, Edinburgh & New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons. 
1891, 367 pp. 

The author gives a pleasant account of his wanderings in South 
America, and fis experiences with the natives and the strange 
animals that inhabit that region. His strong love of nature is in- 
dicated on every page, and his descriptions are highly graphic and 
entertaining, showing moreover considerable literary power. 
There is much to learn about animate and inanimate nature in 
this volume. It is bound in dark violet cloth with beveled boards, 
and is printed on thick, smooth paper with iy, clear type. There 
are many excellent full-page illustrations. About thirty pages are 
devoted to a very witty review of Waterton’s Wanderings by 
Sidney Smith. 


OLD SOUTH LEAFLETS. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 


A number of important leaflets have just been added to the 
series of Old South Leaflets, all of which are connected with the 
English Puritan period, and hence are of the highest value to stu- 
dents of our political system, They include the Petition of nigh, 
presented by parliament to King Charles in 1628; the Grand Re- 
monstrance; the Solemn and Convenant, which gave the 
name of “Covenanters” to the Scottish Protestants; the Agree- 
ment of the People; the Instrument of Government, under which 
Cromwell began his government ; and Cromwell’s first speech to 
his parliament. These leaflets place certain famous historical 
documents within the reach of all, as the cost is only a few cents. 


BALLADEN UND ROMANZEN. Selected and arranged, with 
notes and literary introduction, by C. A. Bucheim, Ph.D. Lon- 
don and New York: Macmillan & Co. 318 pp. 


This volume of German ballads and romances is included in 
the Golden Treasury series and will not be the least popular of 
the handsone little books of that series. It is a delicate and diffi- 
cult task to make a representative collection of the ballads of a 
language. The editor exercised great discrimination in this 
case, and if there are some favorites that do not appear here the 
reader must attribute it to the wealth of material on hand and the 
lack of space. Not only native Germans, but those who have 
studied that language will find in this book poe gems, from 
Goethe, Schiller, Heine, Uhland, and others, that are familiar. The 
notes are mostly explanatory of the origin of the poems, for the 
purpose of giving the meaning of such words as would not be un- 
derstood by one having a pretty fair knowledge of German. 


EDMUND BURKE'S SPEECHES ON THE AMERICAN WAR, AND 
LETTER TO THE SHERIFFS OF BRISTOL. With introduction 
and notes, by A. J. George, A.M. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
1891, 241 pp. 

Burke was the greatest statesman of his age, intellectually and 
morally—a man i senieda grasp and breadth of mind. His 
policy in regard to America was undoubtedly the true one (from 
an English stand-point and a humanitarian one also), for it would 
have saved the American colonies to the British empire and pre- 
vented a long and bloody war. The three orations in regard to 
America, aside from their high literary value, should be of interest 
to Americans, They show that the most liberal and enlightened 
opinion of the day in regard to America was in opposition to the 
narrow and selfish policy of the government. The most import- 
ant of the contributions to the volume are the speeches on Ameri- 
can taxation and on conciliation with America and. the letter to 
the sheriffs of Bristol on the affairs of America. The sixteen 
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pages of notes will help the reader | ged to understand Burke's 
relation to his government and to the age. 


Rip VAN WINKLE AND OTHER AMERICAN ESSAYS FROM THE 
SKETCH BOOK. By Washington Irving. Riverside Literature 
Series, No. 51. Boston, New York, and Chicago: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 99 pp. 

Whether writing legend or history, Irving is always charming. 
In this number of the Riverside Lhteratuee series we have two 
legendary—“ Rip Van Winkle” and “ The Legend of Sleepy Hol- 
ith om roe ee tion. Thetwo ep ves become 

w er the English lan is spoken ; tter is not 

te so known. If all historians ak wibides with the same 
ace, ease, and truth that is shown in the account of “ Philip of 
okanoket” there would be no question of the popularity of history. 

This number is one of the best of this very excellent series, 


OSBORNE OF ARROCHAR. By Amanda M. Douglas. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. 449 pp. 50 cents. 


In this novel the author introduces us to an interesting family of 
girls who, in default of the appearance of the rightful heir, occupy 
an old, aristocratic place at Arrochar. Just as it has reached the 
lowest point of dilapidation, through lack of business capacity on 
the part of the family, Osborne appears to claim his inheritance 
and the interesting problem presents itself of marrying one of the 
daughters or turning the family out. The author thus gives her- 
self a fair field to display her skill in the painting of character, 
the management of incident, and the construction of the dialogue. 
She has been in a large degree successful. We feel that we are 
dealing with real ns ; and as to the management of the story 
it is sufficient praise to say that the interest is cumulative. The 
book will add to the author’s reputation. 


Magazines. 


The Annals of the American Academy of Political und Social Science, is 
a bi-monthly agg of trom 144 to 200 pages. Besides 
Personal Notes, Book Reviews, 
con segues miscellaneous reports or notes from me 
8 of spec 


interest. The September number contains a report of the 
une session of the * Congress ot the Learned Societies at Paris.” 


In view of the present timeiiness of the subject, The Century has 
arranged to print, during the coming year, an important series of articles 
on the ge subject of agricuiture and the government’s relation to 
the farmer. Among-the topics to be treated are “ Agricultural Possibili- 
ties of the United states,” “The Farmer's Discontent,” ** What the Gov- 
ernment is doing for the Farmer,” “‘ Co-operation,” ete. 


Our is a monthly devoted to ling reform, 7 by F. 
A. J Topping street, New York. It gives intormation in 
regard to etymology, pronu: on, and the use of words through the 
medium of mademely amended spelling. 


“ Drunkenness is curable,” is the title of an article in the October num- 
ber ot the North American Review which is destined to attract wide atten- 
tion. It is written by Jobn F. Mines, a well known New York journalist 
who describes bis struggle with and final conquest of the habit. erick 
Dougias concludes his remarks on “ Haiti and the United States.” All 
wil] be interested in Mr. Watterson’s sketch of the careers, present posi- 
tions, and political prospects of Ex-President Cleveland and Governor 
Hill. Mr, Richard Henry Stoddard contributes an eloquent tribute to the 
nobility of manhood and us as u writer of the late James 
Lowell, who was editor of Review for nine years, 1864 to 1873. 


The * Progress of the World,” the “ Record of Current Events,” and the 
“ Leading Articles of the Month,” ure popular departments in the Review 
of Reviews which if read from month to month will furnish a fairly 
understa’ of the movement of events and of opinion 
throughout the whole world. These de pone are especially full in 
the October number, and are profusely iilustrated. 


Russell 


Announcements. 


HovuGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co. have lately published “ The Poet at the Break- 
fast-Table ” and “ Over the Teacups,” in the large paper edition of Dr. 
Holmes’ Works; “ Abraham Lincoln, An Essay.” by Car) Schurz; “ The 
Ride to the Lady, and other Poems,” by Helen Gray Cone; and a new 
edition of the * Letters of Lydia Maria Child,” with introduction by J. G. 
Whittier, appendix by Wendell Phillips, and a portrait. 

D. C. Heats & Co., issue Hugo’s “ Hernani,” edited by John C. Matzke, 
associate in Romance languages at Johns Hopkins. 

Cas. SorRrBNER’s Sons announce “The Boy Settlers,” by Noah 
Brooks ; ‘‘ The Sabbath in Puritan New England,” by Alice Morse Earle; 
“The Business of Life,” by the author of **How to be Happy though 


~ married ;” and “The Fourth Gospel,” in which the late Prof. Abbot, Dr. 


A. P. Peabody, and Bishop Lightfoot have united to present the evi- 
dences in support of the Johannean authorship of the Gospel m question. 
THE CENTURY COMPANY are about to publish a volume containing 
some fifty pcems by Richard Watson Gilder that have appeared in the 
periodicals. lts title will be “Two Worlds, and Other Poems,” George 
Kennan’s “ Siberia and the Exile System "’ will appear this month. 


Ginn & Co, have in consideration of the great interest felt inthe scudy of 
modern languages, planned four new series of books for the study of 
French and German. ‘The names “ Elementary, Intermediate, and Uni- 
versity ” indicate the general purposes of three of these series, which will 
be completed later by a preparatory course for children. 

Harper & BROTHERS announce that they will bring out very soon the 
first volume of their edition of “ The Collected Writings and Memoirs of 
the Late Field Marshal Count Helmuth von Moltke.” This volume 
describes the Franco-German war of 1870-71. 


THE APPLETONS will bring out this fall an edition de luxe, limited to 500 
copies of Jules Breton’s “ Life of an Artist,” and a large paper edition of 
Bancroft’s “ History of the United States,” limited to 100 copies. 
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CasseLL & Co, will publish Max O’ Rell’s forthcoming book, entitled “ A 
Frenchman in America.” The author writes largely of his experience as 
a lecturer in this country. The book will contain about 140 illustrations. 

Mrs. Butts’ new book, “ Cockle Shells and Silver Bells” is declared by 
the New York Journal of Commerce to be “a volume of delicious juvenile 
poems,” and no one who peruses them will fail to agree with the criticism. 
While the demand for good juvenile literature is so great and the supply 
so small, it is desirable that all teachers should know of this charming 
compilation. 

Good poetry for children is even more rare than good prose, and good 
poetry with an equally good moral, the rarest of all; yet scarcely one of 
these verses lacks some moral or instructive point. Says the Phrenological 
Journal: “ Let our children learn to repeat such pretty verses as these 
instead of the witless rhymes so common in the nursery, and our word 
for it, there will be better moral growth as one result.” The book is 
especially recommended to kindergaitners and primary teachers, and 
can be obtained directly from the author, Mrs M. F. Butts at Boothbay 
Harbor, Maine. 

MacmILLAN & Co. have among the books of their list a fascinating one 
entitied, “* Madagascar; or, Robert Drury’s Journal,during 15 years’ cap- 
tivity on that island. 
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8. C. Grices & Co. announce a new contribution to current polemical 
literature, entitled “‘Mens Christi and other Problems in Theology and 
Christian Ethics,” from the pen of John Steinfort Kedoey, D. D., of the 
Seabury Divinity school. 

Lge & SHEPARD number among the beat of their recent stories a novel 
entitled “ Sweet and Twenty,"’ by Mary Farley Sanborn. 

R. 8S. PEALE CoMPANY, publishers of that great work the “ Encyclopedia 
Britannica, * make an offer by which it may be obtained at an exceed! 
ingly low rate. 

Sriver, Buapertr & Co. bave just issued “Our American Neighbors,” V ol. 
8 of * Our Young Folk’s Librabry,” a book that may be used as a geo- 
graphical reader. 

D. Lorsrop Co. have in press for immediate publication, a new edition 
of Miss E. E. Brown's Life of James Russell Lowell. 

Round the WoxLD PUBLISHING Co., Boston, issue the book written by 
8. W. Wall, the newspaper man who went around the world with Geo. 
Francis Train. 

WortTHINGTON Co. annouce for immediate publication as No. 8 in their 
Rose Library, “ Jenney Urdeal,5 by Leon de Tinseau, translated by Cam- 
den Curwen. 





A State 








\ ie 

n= 

many 
people 


there 
are 

who regard the coming of winter as a-constant state of siege. It seems as 
if the elements sat down outside the walls of health and now and again, led 
by the north wind and his attendant blasts, broke over the ramparts, spread- 


Who knows when the next storm may 
The fortifica- 


SCOTT’S EMULSION of 
pure Norwegian Cod Liver Oil and Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda 


ing colds, pneumonia, and death. 
come and what its effects upon your constitution may be ? 


tions of health must be made strong. 





will aid you to hold out against Coughs, Colds, Consumption, Scrofula, 
General Debility, and all Anemic and Wasting Diseases, until the siege 
Palatable as Milk. 


is raised. Jt prevents wasting in children. 





SPECIAL.—Scott’s Emulsion is non-secret, and is prescribed by the 
Medical Profession all over the world, because its ingredients are 
scientifically combined in such a manner as to greatly increase their 
temedial value, 


CAUTION.—Scott’s Emulsion is put up in salmon-colored wrap- 
pers. Be sure and get the genuine. Prepared only by Scott & 
Bowne, Manufacturing Chemists, New York. All Druggists. 
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Pus.isHep WEEKLY AT $2.50 A YEAR. 





THE SCHOOL JOURNAL is sent regularly to its 
subscribers until a definite order to discontinue 
is received, and all arrears are paid in full. 


Terms for Our Publications: 


Per year. 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. Weekly. $2.50 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL - - 1,00 
Primary Edition. Monthly. 
THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. - -_ 1.25 
TREASURE-TROVE. Monthly. Iilus- 


trated OO aa eS eee ae 
THE PROFESSIONAL TEACHER. 
on E te, ey, ee -50 
OUR TIMES. Monthly. - - - - 
Club Rates on Application. 


Please send remittances by draft on N. Y., 
Postal Order, or Kegistered Letter. Address all 
letters about subscriptions to our N. Y. office. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO.. 
25 Clinton Place, (8th St.,) NEW YORK. 
WESTERN OFFICE : NEW ENGLAND OFFICE: 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., J. L. HAMMETT, 
185 Wabash Av., Chicago, Il.| 24 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
J. I. Coarwoois, Mgr. Advertising Dept. 


The Publishers’ Desk. 


We add 245 new subscribers this week 
to the list. 








THE SCHOOL JOURNAL greets its sub- 
scribers this week in a new form which, it 
is hoped, will prove most acceptable. It 

not been enough that THE JOURNAL 
should discuss education from the highest 
standpoint, but the publishers have also 
always believed in making a paper typo- 
graphically the handsomest published. To 
this end some time ago the opinions of a 
large number of the most prominent educa- 
tional men and women of the country was 
asked and they were almost unanimously 
in favor of the —— 

The main point been convenience 
of form. The paper is mailed in its new 
form without breaking the back when itis 
folded. The additional pages, making 
twenty-four in all, give an increased 
amount of reading matter for subscribers, 
and more room for advertisements. The 
wide margins, large and clear t and 
striking ~~; “ may look strangely for 
a week or two but will, we are sure, be 
greatly liked. The heading on the first 
page was used on the t summer edi- 
tion of June 26, and been much ad- 
mired. 

The Christian Union of N. Y. has re- 
cently adopted a similar form, and we are 
much indebted to it for sugyestions. 


In this column, hereafter, will be given 
items of interest about our large list of 
publications. 


The Primary edition of THz JoURNAL 
will contain eight more pages than this 
number—thirty-two in all, The most 
ardent expressions of interest in this enter- 

rise has mn manifested, accompanied 

a the substantial support of clubs from 
parts of the country. 

» 


The Oct. issue—the first number of the 
year—of THE PROFESSIONAL TEACHER is 
now ready. As our readers know this is 
the first serious attempt to outline a reg- 
ular monthly course of study for teachers, 
with questions and material for study. It 
contains 16 pp. each issue. 50 cents a 
year. 


If you are in search of school or church 
furniture do not fail to inspect the 
‘Crown ” desk made by Messrs. A. C, 
El'iott & Co., Bellefontaine, O., with an 
Eastern office at 9 West 14th street, New 
York, where Mr. J. M. Olcott is manager. 
This firm are also dealers in general school 
supplies. 





If you are looking for a scoool, it will 
pay you to remember that good teachers 
are wanted for important vacancies by 
the Union Teachers’ agency, established 
1889, Send stamp for blanks to Mr. H. M. 
Harrington, 44 East 14th street, New 
York. 

Among the most practical text-books of 
the season are those good old standards on 
the list of Messrs. Christopher Sower Co., 
Philadelphia. Their Normal Educational 
series includes Dr. Brooks’ Normal Mathe- 
matical Course,Higher Arithmetic, Normal 
Algebra, Geometry and Trigonometry, 
Philosophy of Arithmetic, with Manuals of 
Methods and Keys, Montgomery’s System 
of Industrial Drawing, and Lyte’s Book- 
keeping and Blanks. 


‘‘ Practical education” surely includes 
bookkeeping. It can be taught in fifty 
recitations to large classes in any school, 
from Allen's Forty Lessons in Double Entry 
Bookkeeping, with as much ease and suc- 
cess as mathematics and grammer are 
now being taught. Send forsample copy 
to George Allen, Salem, Va. 


Among the most valuable practical 
books for schools are : Practical Elocution, 
by J. W. Shoemaker, A. M., the outgrowth 
of actual class-room experience, a practical 
common sense treatmentof the whole sub- 
ject ; Handbook of Pronunciation by Jobn 
it Bechtel, for fifteen years teaching 
orthoepy ; Classic Stories, by Dr. Edward 
Brooks, A.M., superintendent of Phila- 
delphia public schools, to present to young 
people an interesting story which will be 
Loo with pleasure and at the same time 
cultivate a taste for good literature ; and 
to give a popular knowledge of the famous 
works of Homer. Special inducements 
for school introduction are offered by The 
Penn Pu lishing company, 1020 Arch 
street, Philadelphia. 


Teachers and school officers connected 
with industrial schools will be interested 
in Barnes’ foot power machinery—Lathes 
for wood and metal work. Scroll saws, 
circular saws, etc.—Specially adapted for 
use in industrial and manual training 
schools. Special prices are offered to edu- 
cational institutions. a and -. 
list free by mail. Write to Messrs. W. F. 
& John Barnes Co., 


11 Ruby street, 
Rockford, lll. 





Ajtetatetn er, ~~ eTT TT 


IVAN HOUTEN?S 
a / COCOA 


“Best & Goes Farthest.” 








“T said to Mrs. 
Harris, Mrs. 
Harris says /, 
Try Van Hov- 
TEN’s Cocoa.” 





MRS. GAMP. 


Perfectly Pure. 


Rich, yet Digestible, Stimulating yet Sus~ 

taining, Saving what er Processes Waste 

5 xand ‘Developing the Delicious Flavor and 
roma. 


“Once tried, used always,” 
A Substitute for Tea » Coffee, ; 
Better for the Nerves and Stomach. 


a@-if not obtainable enclose 2 cents to eith- 
er VAN HovuTen & Zoon, 106 Reade Street, 
p New Tove, oF ova Ave., Lay 
a@ sample can, contain enough for 
pape. Pill be = led. | Mention ~ this a 
the ‘ 
} ventors, oe 











n4464 


and 


- Prepared only b: 
Houten & Zoon, Weesp, Hol 














AIDS ILLUSTRATION. 


FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS, TEACHERS’ 


DAY 8CHOO: ETC. 
eee eee Te ct mantis is the 
market. 500 entirely new and elegant designs. 


STANDARD 
BLACKBOARD STENCILS. 


One sample map 24x36 in., and one figure design 
17x22 in., with coiaplete catal: directions for 
using, etc., sent postpaid for 10 cent stamp if you 


ion this paper. 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


E.L. KELLOGG &CO., 


NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 









SUPERIOR 
to all others for 
CHILDREN, 

Moire 
FIT ALL Stics. 

Made in 

Fast Black, 
Drab ard White. 
MARSHALL FIELD & CO. 
CHICAGO, W hele 


Western Agents. 
So.o sy ALL LEADING RETAILERS. ‘ 


FERRIS BROS., séi'érosaway. N.'v. 


“THE FASHIONABLE CORSET SUBSTITUTE.” 


EQUIPOISE 
W AIS For LADIES, cL 


AND GHILDREN 
ciple; modeled on lines which 


ade on true hygienic 
‘ give a graceful figure; perfect 
, support from shoulders, dis- 
tributing clothing-strain and 
weight; three garments in one, 
corset, waist, and cover; best 
of materials. 











N Write for a copy of our finely 
illustrated pamphlet on 


SENSIBLE DRESSINC. 


Containing unbiased articles by eminent writers 


FREE TO EVERYBODY. 
GEORGE FROST & 00., 31 BEDFORD ST., BOSTON, 





BROWN’S 


FRENCH 
DRESSING 


on your 
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If you are going to Missouri, Kansas, 
Arkansas, Texas, Nebraska, Louisiana, 
Colorado, Utah, California, Oregon, 
Washington, Mexico, New Mexico, or 
Arizona, and will send me a postal card 
or letter stating where you are going, 
when you are going, where you will start 
from, how many there are in your party, 
what freight and baggage you have, [ 
will write you or send a representative to 
your house and furnish you with the full- 
est information regarding routes, lowest 
rates of all classes, besides maps, descrip- 
tive and‘illustrated land pamphlets. resort 
books, hot spring guides, etc. Cheap 
farming lands in Missouri, Arkansas, Kan- 
sas and Texas. W. E. Hoyt, general est- 
ern passenger agent, 391 Broadway, New 
York city, Missouri Pacific Railway and 
Iron-Mo untain Route. 


Poisoned by Scrofula 


Is the sad story of many lives made miserabie 
throug h no tault of theirown. Scrofula is more 
7 any other a hereditary disease, 
simple reason: Arising trom impure 
and insuffi cient blood the d locates aes in 
composed of white 
parton of of foetal life a the 
capantali eubenptinie to 

y suscept 
But there is a remedy for 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


ries, and other well-known and valuable vegeta- 
ble dies, by a p combination, propor- 
tion and process, giving to Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
curative power not possessed by other medicines. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the best blood purifie?. It cures Scrofula, 
Salt Rheum, Boils, Pimples, all Humors, Dyspep- 
sia, Biliousness, Sick Headache, Indigestion, 
General Debility, Catarrh, Rheumatism, Kidney 
and Liver complaints, overcomes that tired feel- 
ing, creates an appetite, strengthens the nerves. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is sold by all druggists, 
Prepared by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 





WHAT DO YOU KNOW 


ABOUT THE 


“Nor EDUCATION? 


Four Invaluable Books: 
BROWNING’S EDUATIO lo 
Clot Ae ore Nee ee Es ee ORIES 
KELLOGG’S LIFE OF PESTALOZZI. Paper. 
30 pp. Net, postpaid, 13 cents. 
agen’s EDUCATIONAL REFORMERS. Cloth 


REINHART’S ° 
rates "HISTORY ¢ OF Fopcarion 


B. L KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago. 








YOU ARE JUDCED 


by your house just as much as by your dress. Keep it neat 
and clean and your reputatin will shine. Neglect it and 
your good name will suffer. Do not think that house- 
cleaning is too troublesome: it is worth all it costs, especially 
éf you reduce the outlay of time and strength by using 


werful | ¢ 4 POLIO. 


parila do not accept cngpeubesnane. 


A curious plant grows in Arabia called 
the laughing plant. It is of moderate size, 
with bright yellow flowers and soft, vel- 
vety seed pods, each of which contains two 
or three seeds resembling black beans. 
The natives frequently dry the seeds and 
reduce them to powder. It is said that a 
dose of this powder produces a similar ef- 
fect to that of laughing gas. It causes the 
most sober person to dance, shout, and 
laugh in an extremely boisterous manner, 
and to run about doing the most ridicu- 
lous things for an interval of half an hour 
or more. As the effects of the powder wear 
off exhaustion sets in, and the person falls 
intoa deep sleep. When he ens ve. 
eral hours later he has not the sili, 
recollection of anything he did w 
der the influence of the drug. 


— 





The eagle is enabled to look at the sun 
by reason of a thin, semi-transparent veil, 
which can be instantaneously drawn over 
the front of the eyes. It is known as the 
nictitating (i. e., winking) membrane, and 
acts as a screen to shut out the too great 
intensity of light, so that with its assist- 
ance the eagle can confront the sun even 
atnoonday. The membrane is so fine as 
not to obstruct the sight when drawn, like 
a curtain, across the pupil, and when not 
> use lies folded up in inner corner of 


rere honey isyoull find béés’- 
» Where cleanliness ts, oul f 


ipiy 





“A CONDENSED FOOD ' 


COL. FRED GRANT'S LETTER.- 





GEN. GRANT was 
sustained for months 


Sc. | Previous to his decease almost wholly by the use of BOVININE, 4s the following 
the letter selected from many others will testify : 


“ Tue J. B. Bush Manure. Co, :— 
‘** During the last four months of his sickness, the principal food of my father, 
‘‘General Grant, was BOVININE and milk ; and it was the use of this in- 
** comparable food alone that enabled him to finish the second volume of his per- 
** sonal memoirs. 
** October 1st, 1885. ‘*FRED D. GRANT.” 
Dr. J. H. Doveias, General Grant’s physician and faithful friend, cordially 
endorses the above statement regarding BOVININE. 
+ 
present T ba 4 EVERY 


a LADIES ots tare 


THE CREATEST INDUCE MENTS 
vane ees tte pth se INTRODUCE OUR NEW COODS. 


rete arose te 





cET WEN ORDERS. 
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‘ancy and 
disfiguriae, itching 
ply, or blotchy, 
punty of the blood. 
or hereditary, is 
nomically cured 
consisting of Curou 


y> 
Lg 
CuriouRA SOAP, an exquisite the great, Ski Purifer a fe 
Beautifier, and and Curr one J RESOLVENT, 
Blood and Skin Purifier and test of a Baad 
Remedies, when the best and all other 
remedies fail. Parents, save your children years 
of mental and -physical suffering. now. 
Delays are dangerous. Cures made jac 
are permanent. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CuT1 ‘Be. ; Goan, 





RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by 
and Chemical Corporation, Boston. 
Send for “How to Cure Skin and Blood Di Diseases.’. 
pe ervean skin and purified and ee 


i Cotwonn Soap. 
backache, and muscular rheu- 
penton wer relieved in one minute by the cele- 
brated CuTicuRA ANTI-PIAN PLASTER. 25c’ 


DEAFNESS. 2.8540, Novses cunen 


Seolenbeck et poset 1. Sold) 
aly by F. Huscon, Usa Bway, Ne ar Write for beok 














THE K NDERGARTEN MAG4ZINE 


Puimany Lessoxs,” Sarah E Griswold, Gook Co. Nor- 


mal: A COLOR AND youn” » Josephine (, Loc 
CE Lessons,” Edw. G. Howe; and other articles 
by b best writers, 


primary work. 1 year, $150; 8 months’ trial, 30 cents. 
Kindergarten Pub. Co., 277 Madison st,, Chicago 


OPIUM pesphine Me Habit Cured in 10 
DRD-STEPHENS Dotan. 


{INSTANT retnras, We Durge. Wo eal in 15 5 days. 


ever 


PILES suppeationy, Hem! Su New York Glty, NY, 


INVALUABLE LITTLE BOOKS ON 
EDUCATION. 


A new series of short essaysof lasting 
value on live educational subjects. 


No. 1. J. G. Fitch's ** Art of Questioning.” 

No. 2. } G. Fitch's “ Art of Securing Attention.” 

. Arthur Sidgwick’s “On timulus in 
School.” 

No. 4. Charlotte M, 
in School.” 

No. 5. J. G. Fitch’s ‘‘ Improvement in the Art of 
"Feaching. " Also a course of Study for Teach- 
ers’ Tratwning Classes, 

ee. 6. J. H. Cladstone’s ‘‘ Object Teaching.’ 

a juntingt ton's “ Unconscious Tuition.’ 
Hughes’ “ How to Keep Order.”’ 

Ne. 9. Quick's ** How to Train the Memory, 

No, 10. Hoffmann’s “* Kindergarten Gifts.’ 

No. for 
ing.” 


PY Butler’ s “Arg 
No. 12. Groff’s ‘‘ School Hygiene,” 
No, 13. McMurry’ s ** How to Conduct tne Reci- 
tation.’ 
No, 14. Carter’s ‘Artificial Stupidity in School.” 
No. 15. Kellogg’s Pestalozzi. 


ee ee ea een SF 


a iS cenls cach: tote to teachers, ye fg Len cents. Untire 
Y" to teachers puta, only $1.50. 
~ae 


L. KELLOGG & CO., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 


THE PROFESSIONAL TEACHER. 











Yonge’s ‘‘ Practical Work 


Train- 








50 Cts. a Year. ober to June. 
M 
The now Fa onthly PA who.are desirous 


eee 4 ae with oer Se 
90 a year w your SOURMAL, 
. or more subseriptions, 40 Crs. reve 
Ene eS ae tte 
t will 





Sirected to Sour gentes: The Diploma grade” those 
Who aim Dold’ a certificate tor Ave $ret! chis 
rath oe ae epee ele 
field from any educational paper, Let us what 
ou think about it. Weta Bi tonee pro- 


‘ession. Are you with } 
Stantial aid to that t grand end. 
no teacher has an excuse for not subscribing. 


E, L, KELLOGG & CO., New York and Chicago. 





The Publishers’ Desk. 


If you want to take pictures, remember 
that the Premier Camera is one of the 
best in market. It is simple of manipu- 
lation, Plates or films are used, The 
shutter isalways set. It will never pay to 
getapoorinstrument. Send for catalogue 
and wopy of “ Modern Photography,” to 
the Rochester Optical company, 21 S. 
Water street, Rochester, N. Y. 

“A proper light on the subject” is 
always thrown by the improved stereop- 
ticons, magic lanterns, and lantern slides. 
For schools, colleges, and home amuse- 
ment, made by Messrs. A. T. Thompson & 
Co., 18 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass, 


That eminent dermatologist, Dr. Morris, 
of London, says: ‘‘ The chief requirement 
of the hair is cleanliness—thorough sham- 

ing for women once a fortnight, and 
amd once a vp The best agents for 
the purpose, as gaod soap and water.” 
The Pac Mfg. Co. make a soap from 
pure pine-tar, vegetable oils, and glycerine. 
Tt cleanses well, affords a ‘fine lather, its 
employment is really delightful, and it 
has a wonderfully soothing and healing 
influence. Ask tor Packer’s tar soap. It 
is sold by all druggists. 


Health, comfort, and style combined 


to | are the achievements boasted by that fash- 


ionable corset substitute, the Equi 

waist for ladies, misces, and children. 
Made on true hygienic principle ; modeled 
on lines which give a graceful figure ; per- 
fect support from shoulders, distributing 
clothing-strain and weight. Write for 


illustrated pong on Sensible Dressing 
to Messrs. rge Frost & Co., 31 Bedford 
street, Boston. 


The longest river in the world is the 
Mississippi, reckoning from the source of 
the Missouri, being 4,300 miles, or equal to 
the combined length’ of about thirty-three 
millions of Esterbrook’s mammoth falcon 
pens and pen holders, 


A state of siege. How many people 
there are who regard the coming of winter 
as a constant state of siege. It seems as 
if the elements sat down outside the walls 
of health and now and again, led by the 
north wind and his attendant blasts, broke 
over the rampatts, spreading colds, pneu- 
monia and death. ho knows when the 
mex storm may come and what its effects 

m your constitution may be? The for- 
ti cations of health must be made strong. 
Scott's emulsion of pure Norwegian cod 
liver oil and hypophospbites of lime and 
soda will aid you to hold out against 
_ | coughs, colds, consumption, scrofula, gen- 
eral debility, and all ancemic and wasting 
diseases, until the siege is raised. It 
Me wasting in children. Palatable 


Milton Bradley &., one gfield, Mass., 
have opened a branch office in New York 
city, at room 22, Clinton Hall, Astor 
Place, which will be _in charge of Henry 
M. Crist. The S eld concern are 
forced to take this step because of the re- 
cent rapid increase of the different depart- 
ments of their business, especially in the 
line of school and kin material. 
P| Mr. Crist is thoroughly versed in all these 
goods, and has a wide tance 
org the teachers and school officials of 
e will keep a. full line of 

rie in his office showing just what the 


ley company manufacture, and be in|. 


await to" A cede romptly in the 
different branches of the the Basins 


Ask for VAN Houren’s Cocoa—take no 





other. 


The Cure For 


Scrofula was once supposed to be the 
touch of royalty. To-day, many grateful 
people know that the “sovereign remedy” is 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. This powerful altera- 
tive extirpates “the evil’ by thoroughly 
eliminating all the strumous poison from the 
blood. Consumption, catarrh, and various 
other physical as well as mental maladies, 
have their origin in 


SCROFULA 


When hereditary, this disease manifests it- 
self in childhood by glandular swellings, 
running sores, swollen joints, and genera) 
feebleness of body. Administer Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla on appearance of the first symptoms. 

“ My little girl was troubled with a painful 
scrofulous swelling under one of her arms. 
The physician being unable to effect a cure, 
I gave her one bottle of 


Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, and the swelling disappeared.” 
—W. F. Kennedy, McFarland’s, Va. 

“I was cured of scrafula by the use of Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla.”—J. C. Berry, Deerfield, Mo. 

“TI was troubled with a sore hand for over 
two years. Being assured the case was 
scrofula, I took six bottles of Ayer’s 


Sarsaparill 

and was cured,”—H. Hinkins, Riverton, Neb. 
Bold by all Draggiete, Price $1; six bottice, $5. 

Cures codimamanatee cure you 





WOODBURY’S FACIAL SOAP 


the Skin, Scalp and Complexion. The 
a of 20 years’ experience. For sale ai 
Druggists or sent by mail, 0c. A Sam)lc 







y Powder 
Nose, Superfluous Hair, Pimples, , Femoved 


JOHN H. WOODBURY, DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 
125 West 42nd Street, New York City. 
consultation free, at office or by letter. Open a.m. to § p.m 











oc teow ana 
a so) eerere welt eee 





CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 
TEETH WITHOUT PLATES. 
special mine | branch of dentistry known 


ufres the most accurate 
ical construction to 


and 
ty ages! facility for this class of ¥ he 
reasonable prices as consistent 
Sines workmanship. Est. ED 1868. 


Dr. W. J. STEWART $62 W. 28 St., N.Y. 


I can 
first 





Th lis for Churches, 
Fi elaey i quolitr el Balle fe for por, 


Write for Catalogue rte prices. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


The VANDOZEN & TIFT CO., Cincinnati, 0. 





Musical, far eounding, and higbly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools.  ereeend 


FTROY.RY:| is20. 


Description and prices on application. 





McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. 


rapaaen eB is BELLS 


Ly 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





TeacHers Co-Operative Association, 


70-72 DEARBORN ST., 
CHICACO. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 





THE wREAT wUTH-WEST. 


ey 4 to 1 sie mouth Intermediate from $40 to 
Re vacancies we fore ve are in 4 


TEACHERS We 4 over 400 
to $2,400 oso 
ga per, month. Bek Most of 
ex. 


asia ceed 


F. 8S. FLUKE, Manager. 


ERATIN advancement or ‘change 


ERATIVE TEACHERS’ ASSOC1ATION 
Quincy 


Kansas, N . 
_ with stamp, 


street, TOPEKA, KAN. 


TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


OF RELIABLE 
F Evotemors, and 

Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, 
Families, and Churches. Cirtulars 


of aisles ‘eheeh recommended to 
property. 


ts. Selling F ~A5,- -- school 





THE FISK TEACH ERS’ 
EVERETT O. FISK & © Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE GENCIES FOR WO PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


AGENCIES. 





(Ar Biteancons Rea" bg So" Sing eT gts” Ga ah Warns tag: Perla Ove 
G*8 vestttons for good + a with d record, 
ALBANY TEACHERS” AGENCY Be vs ethos Oracr pas Seco 


tha out for the gentiemaly ar 
to - eax eauencd may have 


business -like manner in 
ne used in your favor.” 
Registration Free. | ooorw. a "A. CHOATE & Co., Props. BP. 


ay portuni' 
ou bave ted me. “4 


trea 
P24 State Street, 


Frencu, Mgr.| ALBANY, N 





WANTED: LADY TE aCnERS. 


1 tor Mente Bocmal. 04/805, © Sor 5 for H yr aay $450 to 
Seminaries and and home to $1,000; 


c. J. ALBERT, M'g'r, The School & College Bureau, ELMHURST, ILL. 


haya 
e high | sonool, 40 


; 3 for M 
I = Grade Work below 





AMERICAN AND FOREICN 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
Introduces to and families, su- 
perior Professors, is, ants, Tutors. 
and Governesses forevery department of instruc- 
tion ; recommends good schools to parents. Call 
address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 


American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 


on or 





23 Union Square, New York. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 


Keeps record of thee BEST TEACHERS 
> all departments. Employers servea without 


NO FEE for Registration. Commission only. 
Vacancies in variety. Form for stamp. 


~ 


~* E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 Fifth Avenue, cor 20th St., New York City. 


TEACHERS, winvcer 


TO SCHOO: - 













5 ere BALWER. 
N®. 70 DEARBORN ST. Chicago. 














Oldest and best known in U. 8S. 
Established 1855. 


Ci cat a TeaCHERS’ AGENCY. 
8 East 14Tu Srreet, N. Y. 





BRIDGE a Ean ae AGENCY 
Studie Bula Building BO AUL, MiNN. Te Me, 


Good for 
places for successtul (nae 





P. V. HUYSSOON, AM., 
Late R.E.Avery, 2 W., 14th 8t., New York, 





THE NEW AMERICAN TEA‘ HERS | AGENCY. 


tions and 
we at an 
should 


Teachers seeking 
those wishing a 
increased salary shou! 


Add B. 
| ma Hotel B’ld’g.) 


RUGGLES 
Room C, 
ct 


co, 
sae Vine Street, 
NCINNATI « HIO. 





UNION TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY. 


| ESTAPLISHED IN 
1880. 





Good teachers wanted for important vacancies. 





Send stamp for blanks to 


H M. HARRINGTON, Prop’-., No. 44 East 14th Street, NEW YORK. 





Three Great Educational Works 


By Dr. EDWARD BROOKS, A.M., 
Supt. of Schools, Philadelphia. 


Normal Methods of leaching 
504 Pages $1. 
Tate week, pressaee te the “New Scien” its 
sim oy C- - agaries and impract form, ——. it AF yd 


avo 
more thonmiee alle Ail of its me --f-4 144 


the school-room. 


Mental Science and Culture 
504 Pages. $1.50 
This work describes in a simple and concise fi 
by “——_ of the a4 and how to w~ ¥ = tecul. 
grew up class room, and us speci- 
ally adapted to students and 


Philosophy of Arithmetic 
Pages. $2.00 


ry schoel and brary should hare 8 op of it, 
ont een eno will find ft indis: 
pensable. 


Special 
crarminaclon. Sold by all Booksellers, o matied upon 


The Penn Publishing Company. 
1020 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA, 


BUSTS and BAS- 
for S00 Sear 





STATUARY sz 


oi mu An Studies 
GA HENNECKE CO, wLWAUKE, Wi 


ano 207 Wasasn Avenue, CHICAGO- 





For eaigvinn, 00 
address 


Dearborn St., Chicago. ile E Brewer, Manager. 


“ TEACHERS WANTED, 
NEW YORK TEACHERS’ CO-OPER- 
ATIVE ASSOCIATION. 


> ene YORE crrv.” 


NEW YORK STATE 


NORMAL #¢ TRAINING SCHOOLS. 


These schools are for residents @renten ot the a wae in- 
tend to teach in the Public Schools of the Sta’ 


2" Diplomas of these schools are licenses for life to 
teach ip Schools of the State. 


The Fall Term begins the first Wednesday of 
September, and Spring Term first Wednesday 


change of location 
ve Association, 70 





Bor ati.” 














FOR BETTER PAYING POSITIONS 
DONT FAIL TO WRITE THE 
N-Y: EDUCATIONAL BUREAU: 


26 Clinton Pi. 


HS Kellogg | egree 
w Yo 


runager_& 








afford to be without 
ultiple Copying Device? 


na HE EXPRESS DUPLICATOR™ 
No morngnien, ot "ko trouble. 
Headquarters for I Wanifoiding Devices oan 
Circulars free of 


C. BENSINGER & CO., 361 Dey St., New York. 
Publishers and 


Prisct supplier to Educational 
gut f duplicating apparatus. 


2"? Can xX@ 








Where 


do people buy best Amer- 
ican flags? Of G. W. 
Simmons & Co., Oak Hall, 
Boston, Mass. 








ens, 27 otto 





S20. 
Address 


BEATTY’ 


in February. 


| APPOINTMENT.—A person desiring to enter one 
of these schools should ~ 4 Commis- 


apply to b 
Saperta mtendent who will forward a 
— 4 ey 
ae Se 8 the to 


sioner or 


Ley oy and it in 
the appointment is 


pra teas —A must be at least 16 years 
of good moral character, and Z 


age, an examina 
tion at the school entered in 
ind that these subjects 


term of in 


A DIPLOMA from a 2 Coben, a Goton Sc 


+ 0} 
State Certificate, =o it © otir cr tad ome 
obtained in ths weineen on en ot wilh 
be accepted in liew of Rutrance Examination. 


ree ee ee 


each student spending an ran Of 50 weeks. 
the owes schools send 
tor cttealune to the Principals an tellowe 


and 
cap be completed in 4 
, Reading, Writ- 





Brockport, ........ Cuas. D. MoLeax, LL.B. 
Buffalo. ............. James M. Cassery, Pu.D. 
Cortiand............ James H. Hoosen, Px. D. 
Fredonia ........... F. B. Palmer, Pu.D. 
Geneseo. ............ Jmo. M. Mruwe, A.M. 
New Paltz........ Frank 8. Capen, Pa.D 
Oneonta ............ James M. Mitxe, Pa.D 
pian conhesna EB. A. SHELDON, Pu.D. 
Plattsburg.......... Fox Hoipsx, LL.B. 
Potsdam....,....... Tos. B, STOWELL, Pa.D 
hereafter organised, 
ot and be a a cer 
where the work was credited with 
follo su Grammar De for the Normal 
Courvee: . and Poll- 
Geography, American Civil Govern- 


Daw’ F Beata Sshington, NJ ment. 
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BRAND’S PHYSIOLOGIES. 


GOOD HEALTH FOR CHILDREN,| GOOD HEALTH FOR CHILDREN, 
Health Lessons for Beginners, | Lessons on the Human Body, 
RECENTLY ADOPTED BY JUST ADOPTED BY 


The State Board of Education The School Book Commission 


—oF— —oF— 


NORTH CAROLINA. MISSOURI. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


PRANG’S NORMAL DRAWING CLASSES, 


These Classes were established and are maintained in order to carry to REGULAR 
GRADE TEACHERS, WHEREVER LOCATED, thoroughly 
practical normal training in 
FORM STUDY AND DRAWING. 


The Method of Instruction is that of 
HOME STUDY AND CORRESPONDENCE. 














MUSIC. 


Song Classics. Vols. | & Il. 


Two volumes, each — ——— 40 classical 
songs, of acknowledged rep’ 


Piano Classics. Vols. | & Il. 


Two res volumes, full music size, containi 
44 and 31 pieces respectively. _ 


Young People’s Classics. Vols. | & |. 


Each volume contains about 50 pieces of eas 
but effective music. , 


Song Classics for Low Voices, 
Classic Baritone and Bass Songs, 
Classic Tenor Songs. 
Classic Four-Hand Collection, 


19 superior duets for by Hotman, Godard 
Brahms, and other leading composers. 
Any volume in Paper, $1.00; Boards, 
$1.25; Cloth Gilt, $2. Postpaid. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington At., BOSTON. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 





These Classes are heartily commended by the leading educators and the most ful 
teachers of Drawing throughout the country. 

Dr. J. G. Fitch, of England, in his Report to Parliament, for the Department of Education 
in 1889, devoted a special Section to a description of the work of these Classes. 


Circulars giving particulars regarding Methods and Courses of Study can be obtained by addressing 


PRANG'S NORMAL DRAWING CLASSES, 7 Park St., BOSTON. 


Jan. 9, 1889, the Board of School Directors of the City or ST. Louis authorized 
Single Entry Book-Keeping, with Meservey’s as the Text-book, to be taught as an experi- 
ment in four District Schools, to be designated by the Superintendent. After a trial of two 
years, and on a very favorable report from the Masters of these schools, the Committee on 
Course of Study unanimously recommended the adoption of MEsERV EY’s SINGLE ENTRY 
Book-KEEPING AND BLANKS in all the Grammar Schools of the city. The recommendation 
was adopted May 12, 1891, by a vote of 13 to I. 

The Sub-Committee on Books of the Ciry oF PHILADELPHIA, in their report preceding 
the adoption of Meservey’s Book-Keeping in that city, say: ‘‘ Meservey’s Book-Keeping 
and Blanks seem better adapted for teaching Book-Keeping in Schools, than any with 
which your Committee is acquainted.” 

June 3, ~_-) Meservey’s Book-Keeping adopted for use in the Schools of the City or 
Brook Lyn, N, 

Sample copy ‘peut for examination, Single Entry for 30 Cents. 
Entry, 50 Cents. Correspondence solicited, 


Tuompson, Brown & Co., Pubs., Boston. 
POTTER’S ADVANCED CEOCRAPHY 


MATHEMATICAL, PHYSICAL and POLITICAL. 
By MISS. ELIZA H. MORTON, kate Teacher of Geographical Science, Battle Creek College, Mich. ; 


Author. of Potter’s New Klem tary phy. etc. 
This k is just issued, and with “Mise Morton’s wonderfully popular “ NEW ELEMEN FA RY”, com- 
These books y actual class 


pletes the a erles 8 are fresh, and full of new material verified and made oo eT 

work, and are invested with a beauty and acharm heretofo re unknown ip hies. aa = an inspira- 

= to bot! h teacher and scholar. t peck pelt ot on receipt of introduction pales. Pupils’ Edition 
‘eachers 


’ Edition with teacher's notes (54 $4 pp.) $1.50. 
Our complete Catalogue of grand, new Surnished on application. Address 


JOHN E. POTTER 4 CO., Publishers, 113 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Scudder’s History of the United States. 


By Horace E. SouppgER. With Maps and Lustrations. 





Single and Double 





Ls, 


hidenté, 








Spntins chepastertetien of thts Denntttns comes Welt-conshfgeet ant, wel-wustten Texte 
as well asa full set of c on fext and Mape;, Accurate, Clear and Distinct Maps’ Beeutifu’ 
lechanical § plow rice. A prominent teacher says « Ici 
the school-book ever issued in the United States.” 
PRICE, $1.00. BY MAIL, $1.15. Send for Circular. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS +& CO., Publishers, 
8 & 2 Aeror Place. Naw York. 964 WasHineTon St. Boston. 122 & 124 Wanase Ave... Curcace 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 
te Sower, Potts & Co, PHILADELPHIA. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard -wg™ Course, in Four Books. 


2%. Union Arith. in Two Books, 
pining Mental and Writer sind 


Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Plane and Solid Geometry, 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 
mtgomery’s Nor. Union o. 

Wo: —_——* : U System of Indust. 


Ly‘e’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 


Episodes from Modern French Authors. 


Eoited by W. E. Russenn, M.A. 6 vols. Each, 
40 cents. 


MALoT’s SANs FAMILLE. 
Dumas’ La BOUILLIE DE LA COMTESSE 
BERTHE. 
Dumas’ ADVENTURES DE LYDERIC. 
Dumas’ PEPIN ET CHARLEMAGNE, 
Dumas’ LE CHATEAU D’IF. 
Mérimée’s Mateo Fatcong, &c, 


Longmans, Green & Co., 15 E. 16th 8t., N. Y. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO, 


Educational Publishers, 


66 & 68 Duane St., New York. 
Please send for catalogue and _— list. Cor- 
mdence sohci 


respo' 
Alien’s Forty Lessons 


DOUBLE ENTRY BOOKKEEPING. 


edition now ready. Nearly 5000 copies in use, 
P., full satisfaction. 

eeping can be ta 
this text- 
ease an 


to large 
are now moins 











‘ht in fifty recitations from 
lasses in any school, with as 
— ree e atbennctiie ana Grammar 

Price, $1.00. - Send 
for sample copy 


GEORGE ALLEN, Salem, Va. 





SILVER, BURDETT & CO., Publishers, 6 Hancock Ave., BOSTON. 


NEW BOOKS FOR SCHOOL AND HOME: 


Outlines for the Study of Art. JOSEPHINE (| Cecilian Series of Study and Son K IV 
L. ABBort, Providence, R.I. $1 For mixed voices. By JOHN W. forms. ‘Bie 


Our American Neighbors: A Geographies Handbook of Sloyd. A book on Raucationa 
Reader, edited by LARKIN Dunton, LL.D. @0c.' Carpentry for Grammar Schools. $1.50. 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 








An INVALUABLE HELP FoR STUDENTS OF FRENCH. 


“EDITION BERLITZ,” 


A collection of the most 
Novels, 


ae meme 


BERLITZ & CO., Pubs, 3s Madison Sq., N. Y. 





NATIONAL A DUSTLESS CRAYON 
DUSTLESS 


WITHOUT GREASE. 


ALWAYS CIVES SATISFACTION. TRY IT. WRITE FOR SAMPLES. 


Sole Agents: R. H. VOGDES & CO., 8S. W. cor. 12th & Chestnut Sis., 


CRAYON.! NATIONAL CRAYON CO., Philadelphia. ractory: weet Chester, Pa. 
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In the Subject of 
ENCLISH CRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION 
the Great Catalogue of the American Book Company is very full and complete. It 

a a! 4 f yy 
cckaces « lnnge ember of seats ntaptat 0 St erates of grammar sendy, as A Two-Cent Stam p 
A list of them includes : 
CLARK'S GRAMMARS. Naar. stuck on an envelope addressed to the Acme 

psn) ol pd Stationery and Paper Co., 59 Duane St., N. Y. 
CONKLIN’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR and COMPO- and containing a request to have samples 

qeem™. = = t= 2 = = = + += = = esate, forwarded of 
muvev's nevieghgnaseane. a : 

> . mm m. - ° o - 

Secees ek Sees Degli Gemmncs = - 98 comee. Qu | ncy P ractice ? ape r 
HOLBROOK’S NEW ENCLISH CRAMMAR. -_ 65cents. P ‘. “ . f 
KERL’S CRAMMARS. will receive immediate attention by the above 

et house. 

LYTE’S CRAMMAR and COMPOSITION. -  65cests. What is QUINCY FRAOTIO“ PAPER ? The 
MAXWELL’S LANGUACE SERIES. name “Quincy” tells where it was first 
meveol's Reteneiy Saarinen Ratami gah Comesisien 20 cooks adopted. The paper is either neutral tint in 

Maxwell's Advanced Le-sens in English Grammar - 60 cents. color or white, both suitable for pen and ink, and 
UACKENBOS’S LANCUACE SERIES. . 

Q pecan 9, et hp - or there are four styles of ruling to choose from. 

Quackenbos'’s English Grammar - - - - - - 63 cents. It is very saving of Copy-Books and the expense 
SWINTON’S LANGUACE SERIES. trifling. 

Swinton’s Language Primer- - - - - - - 28 cents. ‘ 

Swinton’s Language Lessons- - - - - - - 38 cents. A fine assortment of Drawing Tablets and 
Sainton’s New English Gramm ir - - - - - 56 cents. ” l led Ss li T bl t 1 f 
WELLS'S SHORTER COURSE IN ENCLISH SPOCen® FUSS SPORE SS GFS HO MARUIAC- 

CRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION - - -_ 36 cents. tured by the 

ese books are vibed in Section 9, (English La a . 
ante book Company's Deseriptioe. Litt, which GN iectades Statipleet Acme Statio nery and Paper Co. 5 
Language Books for Teachers, texts on Analysis and Parsing, Composition and 
Rhetoric, Composition Blanks, English Literature, Logic and Dictionaries. Section 59 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 
q will be sent free to all who apply. Corres pondence cordially invited, 
New York “ uy 
Cincinnati American Book Company. 
Chicago 








_ ANOTHER NEW DEPARTURE. A complete course in Arithmetic, prepared in accordance 
with advanced thougnt, in ‘* How and what to Teach,” by H. H. Be.rigevp, Ph.D., Director of the Manual 
Training School, formerly Principal of the North Chicago High School, and Principal of the Public Schools. 


THE REVISED MODEL ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, and the NEW MODEL 
ARITHMETIC, arranged with great care and skill. The Revised Model Elementary Arithmetic is used in 

hicago, in the Second, Third and Fourth grades. Works worthy of being seen and selected by the teachers who 
vant to know the best Arithmetics The following are some of the points in favor of the Revised Model 
lementary Arithmetic : 


It is printed on good paper, in large, clear type, It illustrates and practically applies the tables of common measures. 

Each year’s work is separate, and in itself poitaseted. It greatly simplifies Seastiene making but one case in each funda- 

All principles are developed ty inductive exercises and objective | mental operation. 

illustrations, é. g., writing number from 100 to 1000. Sze pages 20 and The tables are all collected in an appendix for handy reference. 

el; Principles of subtraction, see pages 49, 55, 143, and 145. The more accurate term remainder. instead of the difference, 
It contains a great variety of work, not more than two pages of | is used. 

he same form of examples following each other, e. g., there are 10 It uses language suited to the child’s comprehension, and at once 


“ifferent kinds of work on the first 24 pages. clear and logical. 
It contains a large number of concrete problems. It gives a large numberof unclassified examples on different pages. 
The problems are thought-prevoking, practical, instructive, and | This will induce the child to consider the relation of numbers, instead 
lead to observation and inquiry. of asking ‘“* What cuse ?” or “ shall I multiply or divide ?” 
Special attention is given to U.S. Money and Ledger columns. It contains at convenient intervals, review problems, involving 
It gives practical suggestions to teachers. principles learne?. 





{t gives fundamental principles and forms for keeping accounts. It gives abbreviated, short methods for each fundamental operation. 


If all these D raga are true, you certainly should introduce the Revised Model Elementary Arithmetic into 
your schools. One reason that our Publications are better than many of those published by older Houses, is that 
bur plates are new, and our Authors have had an opportunity to incorporate the latest and best educational 
eatures. We would be very glad to send you copies of these books at the following rates: 


Revised Model Elementary Arithmetic, postpaid, 58 cents. | New Model Complete Arithmetic, postpaid, 72 cents. 
We hope to receive you correspondence. Yours very respectfully, 


EO. SHERWOOD & CO., 307 and 309 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IU. 
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Andrews M’f’g Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY 


DOVETAILED SCHOOL FURNITURE 
IN THE WORLD. 


ANDREWS 
Globes, Tel- 
lurians. 
Maps, Charts 
of all kinds 
Black boards 
Dustiess 
Erasers and 
Crayons. 


Just Issued :—New und Large series ANDREWS 
RELIEF MAPS. 


ANDREWS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


74 &@ 76 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 
Anprews & Co., 152 WaBasH AVE., CHICAGO. 





Bank, Charch, School, note, and Office 
Furnishin: 


American Desk & Senties Co., 
270-272 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Write for Catalogues. “Do not fail to qrompent oes 
us before placing your order ; we can please yo 





A REVOLUTION 
—AND— 
A REVELATION 
Self Folding School Seat, 
THE 
PERFECT 
AUTOMATIC 


Over 90,000 sold 
and shipped in 1890 


Adopted by the U. 8. Government. Complete Catalogue 
Grand Rapids School Furniture Co., 
$4 East 14th Street, New York. GRAND Rapips, Micu 


MODERN APPARATUS 


FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 





chers and Educational Institutions interes- 

ted in using the latest improved and most efficient 

a tus. should send for our CATALOGUES, 

WEI SSUE 6, covering every branch of the work. 

N i. your ‘wants and get our special net prices 

Extra ciscounts on orders placed before “ the 
rush” begins. 


National School Furnishing Co., 





THE “ORION” DESK. 


PATENT V. 
Crown Fastening. Best Shaped and most 
durable desk made. Guaranteed for 
Ten Years, 


2 SEND FOR CATALOGUE. _43 


SCHOOL FURNISHING CO., 


BLOOMSBURG, PA. 
11E, 14th 8t.,N.Y, 1124 Arch St., PHILA. 


Manitowoc Mfg. Co., 


Manitowoc, Wis., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


The Cele- 
brated 


“OXFORD” 


AUTOMATIC 


na SCHOOL DESK. 


ing your 





prices before p 
‘ore 
Also large Dealers in all 


kinds of School ta ale Desks warranted for 10 
years actual use in School-Room. 


Tarr’s Noiseless Pointer. 





Has Rubber Tip and Suspending Ri. The only Noise- 
less School Pointer made. Sample, Sostpaid, cents. 
"| Cifford’s Air-Tight Ink Well. 
The ons A Air-Tight Ink Well made. Can be eas s 
tached to any school desk. Sample, Postpaid, 
School Pen and Pencil case. 
Can be attached to any school desk. Sample, 2 cents. 
DUSTLESS CRAYONS, ERASERS, GLOBES, MAPS, 
CHARTS, SLATE and COMPOSITION BLACK- 
BOARDS, STANDARD SCHOOL SHADES, 
Descriptive Circulars and Prices upon application. 
W. A. CHOATE & CO., 
General ®chool Furnishers, 
24 STATE ST., ALBANY, N. Y. 
61 East 13TH STREET, 5 SoMERSET STREET 
New YorkK Crry. Boston. 


BARNES’ FOOT POWER MACHINERY. 


Lathes for wood 
and —_ work. 





ted for use in In 
DUSTRIAL and 
mw ANUAL 1nAINING SCHOOLS, 
Special prices 

stitutions. 

list free by mai. 
W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO., 

11 Ruby Street, Roo«Forp, Tut, 


to In- 
Catalogue and price | 


SCHOOL & CHURCH FURNITURE, 


* CROWN.” 


A.C. ELLIOTT & CO., Bellefontaine, 0, 
EASTERN OFFICE : 
9 West I 4th Street, NEW YORK. 


J. M. OLCOTT, Manager, 
2 Also Dealers in General School Supplies. 





“BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


628 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
Manufacturers and Importers 


CHEMICAL APPARATUS, 
’ PURE ,CHEMICA LS, 


For Co! — phe! 
ee-ILLUSTRAT PRICED "CATALOGUES 
ed on application. 





IMPROVED STEREOPTICONS, 
MAGIC 
LANTERNS and 
LANTERN 


SLIDES, ™ : 
wk 


For Schools, Colleges and Home Amusement. 


A. T. THOMPSON & CO., Manufacturers, 


3 Tremont Row. BOSTON, MASS. 
Catalogue free. 





‘-AMERICAN WOODS.” 
A book on Woods, containing actu’ 
and auttentic specimens. 


Send for circulars,—mention J 





BR. B, HOUGH, Lowville, N. Y 





EAGLEN®2: 


STAN DARD 


EAGLE STANDARD PENCILS. 


ROUND and HEXAGON. 
MADE IN ALL GRADES. 


SPECIAL GRADES. 
Ii 32 


22 


For Sketch’g. Free Hand Draw’g & Artistic Use. 
les sent on application. 
N. ¥. 


141-143 Wabash Ave., CH!CAGO. 


Wabash Aver PENCILS. 


ESTERBROOKS PENS 





orresp 


EAGLE PENCIL CO., 73 ‘Franklin St., 


LEADING SCHOOL NUMBERS 
128-333-444. 
FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


26 John Street: Mew York 
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2 Bessaae YOU NOTHING 
LOM tren eo 


The Manufacturers of = 
the world-famed “iN 


‘ . ORGANS AKD PIANOS = bare dere dstarenaned tned to introduce 


of the civilized Conte ~ A not . sold, and, 
“sak the that end in view, beg leave to submit the following 
offer —which is the most liberal ever made — for the con- 
sideration of the American Public, who always appreciate 
@ genuine bargain and a good thing whenever they see it. 


| A WONDERFUL OFFER! 


- be Desi yoy oe this you thie tcl re no REAN (a! 
ewly Designe P (al- 
tered for C: hureh or 75-02. Par REOR OR g eaten 
in style, and eee a our Newly lavented 
$e oo! = . the ay ly ue pues _ 
1G, SWEET HOME ORGAN 


act. Solid Black Walnut Case, 
Octaves, 10 Effective Solo Stops, 3 


itgatrated ta in faney colors by 2 





Sects Goshen Toned Reeds, Double 

Octave Couplers, New Tone Swell, 
, Grand Organ Swell, all known modern 

improvements,making a Complete 

Jer Or, specially warranted 10 yrs 


es, 0808%5 =< INSTALMENT PLAN 


TO SUIT “ALL PURCHASER ‘When not convenient to pay all cash, we are willing to sell on 
easy monthly instalments. An experience ofa “ Quarter of a Century,” coupled with ample ca 
to make better terms thanany other house in America. There are many tempting offers made that are nev 

> out, by irresponsible advertisers, but this old Established and Reliable CORNISH ORGAN AN 
PIANO ‘OM PANY carry out their contracts to ee letter. We refer to the Fiest Nati 
in our city, where we Ky thousands of dollars every d ay to any of the Mercantile Agencies, 
h better, os happy purch all over the world who are using our Organs and Pi 


b san ss 

A OGUE is now ready, and 1s free upon application. Don't bu cas. 
OUR EW PANG CAT. L where till you have seen it. We can save you $100. 
sell youa at factory price, upon the easiest instalment plan in the world. Prices from $15 0. ‘00. 
a a at ee ee A ne ateemnreteneeeennet stecneenelEnatinnettcntane j 
WRITE TO-DAY FOR CATALOCUE OF ORCANS OR PIANOS. We have onemillion 
dollars’ worth of instruments ready and in course of construction for our fall and holiday trade. Orders shipped 
same day as received. No waiting. A Catalogue will cost you nothing, and will save you money. Write at once. 











ADDRESS TO-DAY, 


CORNISH & CO. [escreisc") WASHINGTON, sense. 











BUY 


BRADLEY'S FACSIMILE BUSINESS 
FORMS AND PRACTICE BLANKS. 


The set of Busrngess Forms includes Receipts, Note 
Checks, Drafts, Certificate of Deposit, itemized Bill of 
Goods, Monthly Statement, Telegrams, Stock Certificate, Coupon Bond and Business Letter. All of 
these forms are beautifully engraved and lithographed on superior paper, and bear the endorse- 
ments which appear on business paper that has actually passed through the banks and been 
returned vo the makers. They are attractively put up in an envelope and sell for 50 cents, postage 
4 cents. Tak PrRacTiIcE BLANKS are printed from the same plates as the Facsimile Forms, but 
spaces are left for loca) names and dates, and the pupils are expected to make a'! the indorse- 
ments required, as the blanks are passed from hand to’ hand. THe BLANKS include Receipts, 
Notes, Individual Checks, Company Checks, Certified Checks and Drafts. They are sold in packages 
of 50 of a kind, for 10 cents, postage, 3 cents. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 
CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, No. (G) 1102 bee en 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


Oreck a night bstenrnee othersise cuit tnd Seiguttully fm ome yeas auton >, Nuranle Latin and 

‘irgil, Cesar, Horace, tust, Ovid, Juvenal Livy, Homer's Tliad, Gospel of St. John, and 
Zenon erk  4nabaste, each, Go teachers, $1.50. Grammar: adapted to the Interlinear Series of classics, and to 
m2 other svar niaed p Lt 8 American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School His- 
tories, 8 French ete. 


cm ‘Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. oe 




























Suitable for all classes of buildi 
Can be put on over old plaster and 
are especially desirable for Schovls, 
Stores, Churches, Halls, Asylums, and Offices. Send for 
estimates and catalogue to 


A. NORTHROP & CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 





















ee schools ete of a for Churches, 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- The fi 
factory Bells for Schools. py oweweet &c . Fu Full 7 warranted 
Est TRoY. 8%: |= rabtened  SUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


Description and prices on application. 


The VAM DOZEN & TIFT CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


. ANSTOPE SOWEL Ch, 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Matnematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 
2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, com- 
bining Menta! and Written. 
Breoks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Plane and Solid Geometry, © 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 
Montgom s Nor. Union of 
ome ~ td U0 System , Indust. 


Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 


BOOKS FOR TEACHERS. 


BARNES’ POPULAR U. 8. HISTORY. 
By author of “ Barnes’ Brief History.” Royal 8vo. 
Fully illustrated. Includes Harrison administration. 
ete: sheep, $5; half calf, $6, fuil mor- 
occo, $8. 


EVAN’S MEMORY TRAINING. 


A complete and practical her ioe for developing and 
confirming the memory. P 


MONROE ON CONVERSATION. 
The art and science of conversation. Price, $1. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ LIBRAKY. 
Send for complete circular and price list of thirty 
volumes for the teacher. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid, on receipt 
of price, by 


A. S. BARNES CO., Publishers, 
751 Breadway, New York City. 


THE KIRKWOOD SEWING SYSTEM. 


FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL USE. 
The “School Sewing Practice-Cloth” is used and 
approved in Industria! Schools, from Maine to Ca! 
The “Sewing Primer™ bas become a standard 
text book. Send for circulars. 
Mise L. J. KiRK WOOD, 
125)8t. Marks Place, NEW YORE 


Chautauqua System of Popular Education. 
@OHN H.VINCENT, Cuancector. WILLIAM R. HARPER, Principat, 
COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS. 














1. Studies guided, instructions 

aoa, given, papers corrected by cor- 
Tespondence. 

ENCLISH, 2. ‘Fassity composed of profes- 

CERMAN, sors in leading American Col- 


le 

FRENCH, 3. ‘Atudents take full Colle 

MATHEMATICS, courses or special tranchen” 

PSYCHOLOCY, 4. Preparatory Department for 

HISTORY, a unprepared to do College 
wor 

ECONOMICS, 5. Time to enit the etatent, 

SCIENCES, Etc. | 6. Tuition fees low. 

For information Sppnetecoorgece and methods address 

John H. Daniels, Exec.Sec'y, Drawer 194, Buffalo, N.Y. 








Allen’s Forty Lessons 


DOUBLE ENTRY | BOOKKEEPING. 


edition now ready. Nearly 5000 copies in use, 


Pe full satisfaction. 
Bookk 6 ee tions from 
this text 


in any school, with as 
much ease and success, as Mathematics and Grammar 


me feng 
Price, $1.00. Delivered by mail or express free. Send 
for sample copy. 


CEORCE ALLEN, Salem, Va. 


BOOKS ARE VALUABLE! 


If you have any School Books that are 
not valuable to you, turn them into books 
that are. Send for Lit of “ Books 
Wanted” and terms of exchange. 


Cc. M. BARNES, 
75 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 








AN InvaLvsBLe HELP FoR STUDENTS OF FRENCH. 


“EDITION BERLITZ,” 


&, coteuien of ihe mam Sutepesting modern, Brench 
Novels. Comedies, which have been carefull 

lected and cxpurgated for the use of Schools a for 
choice home read’ Comedies can easily be ed 
by amateurs. Seuss crraneed 
ladies’ schools. Series of 12 ah ay pe per N 


Se br free tae 
ing by paving 
BERLITZ & oo. F eg a. Madioee 8 Sq. ~» N. Y¥. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. 
BALTI 


Best ity 


ane 


od m pOunE 
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cROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITEs. 








There is nothing that so effectually restores the failing powers of the brain and nervous system, and maintains 


mental and physical health, under excessive 

hosphites. It preveuts Brain Exhaustion and Nervous Prostration. 
Used and recommended by the most talenteé brain workers. Pamphlet with ae, 
timonials free. Druggists, or by mail ($1.) from 56 West 25th St., N. Y. 


Vitalized P' 


Avoid Substitutes. 


bodily or mental labor, as Crosby’s 


See that this signature is printed on the label. = G 





QUEEN & Co. 





OSEPH 
STEEL 


GOLD 
MEDAL, 
1878. 


Gi 


WE ERYORETE URERENS, 900,008, 008,S51,170, 
D HIS OTHER STYLES 
SOLD sy ALL DEALERS Turoucuout THE WORLD. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Philosophical, Electrical 
~oGhemlca Apparatus, 
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